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Week Ending Friday, January 27, 1995 


Executive Order 12945— 
Amendment to Executive Order No. 
12640 


January 20, 1995 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States of America, and in order to provide 
for the carrying out of the provisions of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973, Public Law 93- 
112, section 501(a)-(f), as amended (29 
U.S.C. 791(a)-(f)), and in order to add two 
Vice Chair positions to the four already pro- 
vided to the “President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of People with Disabilities,” it is 
hereby ordered that: 

(1) The first sentence of section 1(b) of 
Executive Order No. 12640 be amended by 
deleting the words “four Vice Chairmen” and 
inserting the words “six Vice Chairs” in lieu 
thereof; and 

(2) The words “Vice Chair” or “Vice 
Chairs” be inserted in lieu of the words “Vice 
Chairman” and “Vice Chairmen,” respec- 
tively, wherever such words appear in Execu- 
tive Order No. 12640. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
January 20, 1995. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:04 p.m., January 20, 1995] 


NOTE: This Executive order was published in the 
Federal Register on January 24. This item was not 
received in time for publication in the appropriate 
issue. 


Statement on the Death of 
John White 


January 20, 1995 


Hillary and I were deeply saddened to 
learn of the death of former Democratic Na- 
tional Committee Chairman John White. 
Our prayers are with Nellie and his family 


at this difficult time. I am proud to have had 
the opportunity to work with him and learn 
from him. His decency, perseverance, and 
humor are a model for all of us who face 
the challenges and possibilities within our 
political system to move ideas forward and 
improve people’s lives. John dedicated his 
life in service to the Democratic Party and 
this Nation. As Democrats gather from across 
the country to formally elect new leadership 
this weekend, memories of his sharp wit and 
tireless commitment will be in our hearts. 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 


The President’s Radio Address 
January 21, 1995 


Good morning. I know I speak for all 
Americans this week when I send my condo- 
lences to the victims of the terrible earth- 
quake in Japan. And to the families of the 
American victims of that tragedy, let me say, 
our thoughts and prayers are with you. 

If there’s any consolation to be found in 
this kind of disaster, it’s that nature’s worst 
brings out humanity’s best. I’m proud of the 
many Americans who joined the massive Jap- 
anese relief effort, like the engineers from 
the University of California at San Diego who 
flew to Osaka on their own dime and then 
walked to Kobe to pitch in. They're a fine 
example of the American inclination to reach 
out when others are in need. 

This week, we as a nation were called upon 
to address a different kind of crisis closer to 
home, the financial crisis in Mexico. We had 
to act not just for Mexico’s sake but for the 
sake of the millions of Americans whose jobs 
and livelihoods are tied to Mexico’s well- 
being and to the well-being of other nations 
around the world that could be affected by 
the difficulties in Mexico. 

I’m grateful to the leadership in Congress 
from both parties. They shared my sense of 
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urgency in assembling a support package that 
will prevent this crisis from spreading and 
help to put Mexico back on a stable and pros- 
perous course. 

Every American should understand what’s 
at stake and why it’s in the interest of working 
men and women all across our country to 
support Mexico. Mexico is our third largest 
trading partner. And already the goods and 
services we sell there support 700,000 Amer- 
ican jobs. Helping Mexico remain a strong 
and growing market for our exports is vital 
to our ability to help create the Kind of high- 
paying jobs that give people their shot at the 
American dream. 

At the same time, we share a 2,000-mile 
boundary with Mexico and a common con- 
cern to stem the flow of illegal immigrants 
to America. By supporting Mexico, we'll help 
American—Mexican workers see the pros- 
pect of a decent job and a secure future in 
their home, not across the border. 

Finally, Mexico serves as a model for de- 
veloping countries from Latin America to 
Asia that are completing the transition to free 
markets and democracy. If we allow the crisis 
in confidence in the Mexican economy to 
continue, it could spread to those other coun- 
tries whose emerging markets are buying a 
huge and growing share of our own exports 
and supporting millions of jobs here at home. 

So, you see, we've got a lot at stake. But 
Mexico’s problems can be overcome. And 
with our help they will be. As serious as the 
crisis is, it represents a temporary detour 
from the path to prosperity and stability that 
Mexico has been on for the past decade. 
What’s happened in these past few weeks is 
that Mexico ran into a cash flow crunch, 
much like a family that expects to pay for 
a new home with money from the sale of 
the old house, only to have the sale fall 
through. 

The support package we’re proposing will 
back private sector loans to Mexico with a 
U.S. Government guarantee. That’s like the 
Government cosigning a note that Mexico 
will use to borrow money. The package will 
relieve the squeeze on Mexico and help it 
to get its economy back on solid footing. 

I want to be clear about this: This support 
package is not foreign aid; it’s not a gift; it’s 
not a bail-out; it’s not a Government loan. 


It won't affect our current budget deficit a 
bit. We will attach strict conditions to make 
sure that any money Mexico does borrow on 
the basis of our guarantees is well and wisely 
used. And those guarantees will be backed 
by Mexico’s oil revenues. 

Now, along with Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders in the House and the Senate, 
I call upon the Congress to do the right thing 
and cast a vote for America and our workers. 
For 200 years, we've always had our partisan 
fights, and we always will. But when our na- 
tional interest is on the line, we all must rise 
above partisanship and act for our Nation. 

President Bush put it very well in the 
strong statement he issued supporting this 
proposal when he said, and I quote, “If there 
ever was a time for a strong bipartisan sup- 
port for a foreign policy initiative, it is now.” 

Passing this program will help to preserve 
a critical export market, support thousands 
of our jobs, stop more illegal immigration, 
and give countries all around the world con- 
fidence that open markets and democracy 
are the best guarantees for peace and pros- 


rity. 

;* all of you listening today will tell 
your Representatives that you support this 
plan and you want them to support it as well. 
This package is good for Mexico, but even 
more important, it’s right for America. 

Thanks for listening. 


NoTE: The address was recorded at 11:42 a.m. 
on January 20 in the Roosevelt Room at the White 
House for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on January 21. 


Remarks to the Democratic National 
Committee 


January 21, 1995 


The President. You remember what Mark 
Twain said, “The reports of our demise are 
premature.” I could have listened to Al Gore 
talk all day about that. [Laughter] 

The Vice President. You thought you 
might have to. [Laughter] 

The President. Do you know what he 
said? He said, “For a while you thought you 
might have to. [Laughter] He was waxing elo- 
quent, you know. He kept saying all that 
stuff, and I thought, well, why didn’t we win 
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last November? [Laughter| I’ve got some 
ideas about that, too, I’ll share in a moment. 

Let me begin by thanking all these people 
who are here on the head table and all of 
you. It is wonderful, wonderful to see you 
and to see you in good spirits and with a 
strong heart. And let me also say a special 
word of thanks to Don Fowler and to Chris 
Dodd. 

I need one of those Don Fowler stickers. 
I’ve known Don Fowler since 1972. You 
think we’re in trouble now, you should have 
been there then. [Laughter] And I owe Don 
Fowler a lot. I mean, he ran that convention 
in ’88. He wrote the speech I gave in 1988. 
[Laughter] I was supposed to talk about the 
future here today, but instead I decided to 
finish that speech. So you all relax, and I will. 
[Laughter] I wish you hadn’t laughed so hard 
at that. [Laughter] 

I want to thank Chris Dodd, who has been 
my friend for a long time, almost that long. 
I’ve known him about 15 years now. And I 
remember when we were young men in pub- 
lic life back in 1980 when I went to the 
Democratic Convention in Connecticut to 
give the keynote speech and he was about 
to go to the Senate. And I have watched him, 
and I wanted him to do this job because I 
don’t think our country has a stronger voice 
of the walues, the ideas of the Democratic 
Party, and because he’s not afraid to fight. 
I wanted Don Fowler because I thought we 
ought to have somebody in the leadership 
who does not have an accent—([laughter|— 
and because, whether the South knows it or 
not, we're a lot better for most of them than 
the other guys are. 

So I feel very good about this team. I thank 
Debbie DeLee for all of her work and for 
her leadership. I thank David Wilhelm in his 
absence. 

David and Degee brought young Luke by 
to see me yesterday. And I sat him on the 
desk in the Oval Office. And they're already 
saving up for the Inaugural gown for when 
Luke’s inaugurated in 40 or 50 years. [Laugh- 
ter] 

I'd like to say a special word of thanks, 
too, and honor, in homage—I know there is 
something on the program about this later, 
but I'd like to tell you all personally how sad 
I am about the passing of John White and 


how much I appreciate him. He was the co- 
chairman of our campaign in 1972 in Texas, 
and I’ve known him a very long time. He 
was a great Democrat, a great leader for our 
party. And I know all of you join me in wish- 
ing his wife, Nellie, well and in thanking him 
from the bottom of our hearts for being such 
a loyal and effective leader for our party for 
so very long. 

You know, I was listening to the Vice Presi- 
dent talk—I say first I need to thank all three 
of them who spoke. I thank Tipper Gore for 
being basically, on many occasions, the con- 
tinuing spark plug of our team, for fighting 
for the rights and the interests of people who 
need better mental health opportunities in 
this country. I do believe that Al Gore will 
go down in history as the most effective Vice 
President in the history of the Republic and 
the person whe has exercised the most re- 
sponsibility. And I want to say this to my wife. 
I never really thought when we started this 
she would become quite the target she has 
been. It’s funny, when we lived in Arkansas, 
which is supposed to be more conservative 
and traditional than the country as a whole, 
most people thought it was a pretty good 
thing when the Governor’s wife tried to get 
kids in education or make sure they didn’t 
go to bed sick at night, if it could be helped. 
And I'll tell you something else—[{applause] 
I'd like to say something else. When I look 
at her at night, I think there’s a lot worse 
things that could happen to you in life than 
to get caught redhanded trying to give health 
care to 40 million Americans who don’t have 
it. 

I come here today in a curious role: as 
the leader of the party I love but also as the 
President of the country that includes both 
Democrats and Republicans, a fair number 
of people that don’t think either party 
amounts to much and just kind of go with 
the flow of election after election. 

I do regret, in all candor, that any admiris- 
tration that could have done as much as we 
have done, and any group of Members of 
Congress that could have supported that, did 
not find greater favor in the election of No- 
vember. And I thought, well, maybe there’s 
a lot of reasons for this. There are, objec- 
tively, a lot of reasons. First of all, it takes 
a while for the laws you pass to be actually 
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felt in the lives of people. And secondly, 
there are all kind of reasons today why it’s 
hard to get good news out, and it’s almost 
harder if there’s more of it. And thirdly, there 
are a lot of people in this country today who, 
in the midst of this great recovery, don’t feel 
more secure. And they really don’t. And 
they're our friends and we are their friends, 
but they may not have known it in the last 
election, given what they had to listen to. 

But the truth is that a whole bunch of folks 
in America, even in spite of the fact that 
we've got over 5.5 million new jobs in the 
last 2 years, are working harder for less 
money than they had 15 years ago. Their 
wages have not kept up with inflation. An- 
other 1.1 million Americans lost their health 
care last year, and they were in working fami- 
lies. They were not people on welfare. 

I just signed a bill a few days ago—we cele- 
brated it this week—to try to stabilize the 
pensions of 40 million Americans who de- 
pend upon the Government guarantee sys- 
tem and who were in danger of being let 
down; 8.5 million of them were in trouble 
on their pensions. People know that. 

More and more workers feel like they're 
just sort of dispensable products that can be 
thrown away in this new rapidly changing 
global economy. And they feel great anxiety. 
And not all the problems of this country are 
economic. A lot of people feel insecure on 
their streets. And they don’t like what they 
see happening to our families and our com- 
munities. And they're vulnerable to the siren 
song they heard in the last election: Promise 
them anything; tell them what they want to 
hear; tell them the government is their 
enemy. 

But let me tell you something else right 
on the front end, folks. When people say 
change is hard and you have to be strong 
and you have to be willing to take on popular 
positions, that isn’t just rhetoric, that’s true. 
I used to carry a bunch of—about nine rules 
of politics around in my billfold when I was 
Governor, Clinton rules of politics. And one 
of them was, “Everybody is for change in 
general, but against it in particular.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

I remember a story our junior Senator, 
David Pryor, told me one time about going 
to a birthday party for a guy who turned 100. 


And he said to this guy who had just passed 
a century of life, he said, “You know, it’s re- 
markable; you have all your faculties about 
you. You can really—you speak clearly; you 
hear me when I speak to you.” He said, 
“Yeah.” And he said, “You're thinking just 
right.” He said, “That’s right.” He said, “You 
must have seen an amazing number of 
changes in your lifetime.” He said, “Yes, son, 
and I was against every one of them.” 
[Laughter] And that’s what I see some- 
times—you think about it. The last time we 
had a period of really profound change like 
this was at the end of the Second World War. 
We had a President named Harry Truman. 
He had an 80 percent approval rating on the 
date that he dropped the bomb on Japan. 
Two years later, when he sent national health 
insurance to the Congress for the second 
time, and he’d gone through 2 years of re- 
verse plastic surgery from the organized in- 
terest groups pounding against change, he 
was at 36 percent approval. But he fought 
for change because it was necessary. And he 
reached out and worked with the Repub- 
licans when he could to build a structure for 
the post-cold-war world. He did what was 
right, and eventually they were able to get 
it across. 

So I say to you, the number one lesson 
is not to be cynical, not to give up, not to 
turn back but to bear down and go forward 
and do what is right by the American people. 
It will come out all right in the end if we 
stand up for what is right and do what is 
right. 

You know, I have been very interested in 
what the new Republican leaders in Con- 
gress have said in the last few days. The 
Speaker, quoting Franklin Roosevelt at 
length, has basically said, “Well, the Demo- 
crats did do almost every good thing that was 
done in the 20th century. Give them that 
back, but in the information age, they’re ir- 
relevant. We thank them. They did a good 
job; give them a gold watch, and send them 
home. And put us in in the information age 
because in the information age, well, Gov- 
ernment is just intrinsically a part of the 
problem. It is intrinsically bad. And those 
Democrats, they think there’s a program for 
every problem. They think Government can 
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solve the problems. They are wrong. They 
are irrelevant. Throw them away.” 

It’s a funny world, that world they're 
sketching, a world in which Big Bird is an 
elitist and rightwing media magnates are 
populists. [Laughter] It’s an interesting 
world. I’m still trying to get it, but I’m work- 
ing at it real hard. 

But I say to you, my friends, we have an 
obligation that is more than contesting the 
other party, and certainly I do. I do not be- 
lieve there is a program for every problem 
in the information age. I do not believe Gov- 
ernment can solve all the problems. But I 
do not believe that Government is inherently 
bad. Our Founders created Government at 
a time of limited Government. And [I still 
think what they said it was for is the best 
statement we could ever make: We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, and among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. And Government was instituted to 
help the American people pursue those ends. 
That is what I believe. 

And you know, in times of sweeping 
change, times of great uprooting, times 
which are uncertain and insecure for people, 
it is more important than ever that we work 
hard not only to do the right specific things 
but to define that, to say what we believe. 
So will we have a different form of Govern- 
ment in the 21st century? You bet we will. 
And will it be less bureaucratic and more en- 
trepreneurial and more creative? You bet; it 
must be. But does it still need to be on the 
side of average Americans to help empower 
them, to give them the tools, to give them 
the means so that they can survive and do 
well and have the American dream in their 
own lives and rid themselves of this gripping 
insecurity that still dominates the lives of so 
many million American families? I say, yes, 
that is our job. 

And so I challenge the leaders of the other 
party: You won a piece of responsibility; exer- 
cise it. Stop the politics of demonization and 
division and let’s think about exercising joint 
responsibility. You say you want to restrain 
Government spending; so do I. Without help 
from them, we took $11,000 in debt off of 
every family in this country. We reduced the 


size of Government, as the Vice President 
said. We have begun to reinvent it to make 
it work. Nobody looks the other way now 
when there’s an emergency and the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency comes, like 
they did when the Republicans were in 
power. They now say, “Bring them on. 
They’re our friends; they're our helpers; they 
get things done.” When California had their 
terrible earthquake, we got that highway re- 
built in about half the time—the busiest 
highway in America—they said they could 
do. If you go into the Small Business Admin- 
istration now, you can fill out a one-page 
form for a loan, get an answer in 3 days. You 
don’t have to wait months after going 
through page after page. 

I talked to university administrator after 
university administrator who tells me that 
they are saving weeks of time now in college 
loan applications because they like our new 
college loan program, our direct loan pro- 
gram that cuts costs to the taxpayers and cuts 
costs to the students and gives people a bet- 
ter way to pay back their college loans and 
cut out bureaucracy. They say they want to 
help us. I say, come on. We need the help. 
We'd like to have some support. We've been 
carrying this burden for 2 years, reducing the 
Government, reducing the bureaucracy, 
making it work better. We would like to have 
a partner; you are welcome. Let’s go, let’s 
talk about positive ideas for our future. 

They say we have to do something about 
immigration. They’re right; there are too 
many illegal immigrants in America. But we 
have increased the number of border guards. 
We have accelerated the deportation of peo- 
ple convicted of crimes. We have faced these 
problems after they were ignored by the peo- 
ple who were here before. If they want to 
help in a responsible and fair way, I say, come 
on. 

They say they’re for welfare reform. Well, 
in the last 2 years, we gave 24 States permis- 
sion to get around Federal rules and regula- 
tions to find new ways to put people to work, 
to give them a chance in life. So I say, okay, 
come on; help. 

They say they want to be tough on crime. 
Most of them voted against the crime bill 
that put 100,000 police on the street, passed 
“three strikes and you're out,” gave our peo- 
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ple some prevention programs and law en- 
forcement community leaders to give kids 
something to say yes to and a better future. 
But we want help in these areas, and I say, 
come on. 

They say they want to give tax relief to 
working people. So do we. In the last 2 years, 
as the Vice President said, we not only made 
90 percent of the small businesses eligible 
for tax cuts, but for working families under 
$26,000, their taxes this year will be, on the 
average, $1,000 less than it would have been 
if this administration had never come to of- 
fice. That’s under the laws that are already 
there. So let’s look at what we can do. 

But let’s look at what we should not do. 
In the last 2 years, a lot of the important 
things we did were opposed by somewhere 
between a majority and 100 percent of the 
members of the other party. Now they’re in 
the majority. But I don’t think we should re- 
peal the family leave law. I don’t think we 
should repeal the tax cuts for working fami- 
lies on low income to keep them off welfere. 
I don’t think we should repeal the Brady bill. 
And I don’t think we should repeal—I know 
it may have cost us the House of Representa- 
tives, and most people who studied it closely 
believe it did—I don’t believe we should ap- 
peal the assault weapons. You don’t need 
them. I’m not sure about this; you may need 
assault weapons to hunt giraffes, but you can 
go with ducks just fine with an ordinary shot- 

n. 

OThis is a serious thing. Policemen lay down 
their lives every day in this country because 
of the upsurge in assault weapons. Talk to 
people who run the emergency rooms of our 
hospitals about the increasing mortality rate 
of people with gunshot wounds, and you 
know what they'll tell you: it’s happening be- 
cause there’s more bullets in people’s bodies 
who are shot with guns on average than there 
used to be. A lot of good Democrats laid 
down their careers to give our children a 
chance te stay alive on the street, give our 
police officers a chance to stay alive while 
they do their duty. We must not go back on 
that. 

I'll tell you something else. We shouldn’t 
repeal the law that will make it possible to 
immunize all the kids in this country against 
serious diseases who are under 2 years old. 


We shouldn't repeal the national service law. 
We should not do that. Do you know on Mar- 
tin Luther King’s birthday, those national 
service volunteers were building houses in 
Atlanta, repairing tattered housing in Chi- 
cago, and helping people fight the floods in 
California. And they're earning money to go 
to college, which is important to their future 
and ours. And we shouldn’t repeal. We 
shouldn’t repeal it. 

I guess what I want to say to you is that 
I don’t think the Government in any given 
time is intrinsically good or bad. Is it rel- 
evant? Is it working? Does it reflect our val- 
ues and our interests? That is the question. 
There are many areas in which we can find 
agreement, and we must be big enough to 
seek those areas. Even though in so many 
places they turned away from the same op- 
portunity in the previous 2 years, we have 
to let that go. Our job is to think about the 
people out there in America, those who are 
left behind in this global economy who need 
help to work their way from the underclass 
to the middle class. We need to think about 
people out there who are working harder and 
falling further behind who deserve to have 
the American dream ia a swelling oppor- 
tunity middle class. 

We need to be true to many of you in this 
room who are successful people, who are 
winning in the global economy but who know 
that your ultimate success and that of your 
children and your grandchildren depends 
upon our ability to go forward together. And 
you haven't left the Democratic Party be- 
cause you believe that America is one country 
and one community, and we're going forward 
together. We have to be true to those people. 

And so we have to work together. I hope 
that we will get bipartisan support for the 
administration’s middle class bill of rights, 
which could just as well be called the bill 
of rights and responsibilities. It reflects all 
three things that I sought to do from the day 
I came here: to create a new economic pol- 
icy, a new way of governing, and a new cov- 
enant of rights and responsibilities. 

If we give a tax deduction for education 
after high school, if we let people withdraw 
tax free from an IRA for educational pur- 
poses, we are helping to rebuild our econ- 
omy, we’re having a nonbureaucratic govern- 
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mental effort to help people grow, and we 
are establishing rights and responsibilities 
because you cannot be given an education, 
all you can be given is an opportunity to get 
an education. You have to do that for your- 
self. 

Anybody can offer a tax cut. We saw that 
for the 12 years before we showed up. You 
know, you can quadruple the debt oi the 
country, increase inequality, and claim you 
gave everybody a tax cut, even if it wasn’t 
a fair one. 

What we ought to do is to give hard- 
working, middle class Americans the benefit 
of this economic recovery by having a tightly 
disciplined tax relief focused largely on mid- 
dle class Americans in ways that are paid for 
so that we do not explode the deficit. That 
should be our goal, and that will be my goal. 

We're gunning with another round of 
reinventing Government proposals. We want 
there to be bipartisan support for that. We 
also think there ought to be some more polit- 
ical reform. I applaud the Republicans for 
supporting the law applying to Congress the 
same laws that are applied to the private sec- 
tor. I think that’s a good idea. And we should 
be for that; everybody should be for that. But 
we ought not stop there. We ought to also 
pass lobby reform and require disclosure and 
ban the gifts and the trips and let the Amer- 
ican people know that there is no special po- 
litical class in this country forgetting about 
them. 

The Democrats ought to keep pushing 
until we get lobby reform and responsible 
campaign finance reform and the things that 
will move us forward as a people in increas- 
ing the trust of the voters in their Govern- 
ment. We ought to be doing that and say, 
“Join hands with us and do that, too. We like 
what you did, let’s go further.” That’s the atti- 
tude that we ought to have. 

And we ought to also be for more welfare 
reform. But I want to say something about 
this. I may be the only President who ever 
actually spent a lot of time talking to people 
on welfare. I may be the only President who 
ever, when he was a Governor, actually went 
into a welfare office, not just one, but many, 
and watched how they work. We need to 
change this system. And our goal should be 
to move from welfare to work, from depend- 


ence to independence, from just proving you 
can biologically have children to responsible 
parenting. That ought to be our goal. 

But our goal ought to be to liberate the 
energies and capacities of people to be good 
parents and to be good workers, not to pun- 
ish people because they happen to be poor. 
And there will be some strong differences 
that need to be debated here, because I be- 
lieve the American peopie desperately want 
a change in the welfare system. I believe they 
do not like the direction of our culture in 
terms of the breakup of families and the ris- 
ing number of our children born out of wed- 
lock. But I do not believe they want to punish 
parents and children just because they're 
poor or because they've made some mistakes 
in their lives. 

I think we ought to require a system that 
promotes parenting, that promotes edu- 
cation, that promotes work. And we can do 
it in a way that builds people up, not tears 
them down. We can do it in a way that unites 
this country, not divides it. And the Demo- 
crats ought to take it as their solemn mission 
to make sure that that is exactly the kind of 
welfare reform we have in this country when 
I sign a bill on it. 

Finally, let me make this point. Both par- 
ties and all candidates bear some responsibil- 
ity for the fact that our public life has deterio- 
rated in recent years, by treating the voters 
as if they were purely consumers in two 
senses: first, consumers in the sense that all 
they care about is economics. That’s not true. 
There are other ways of defining our com- 
mon security. And second and most impor- 
tantly, perhaps, for us as a party, that we 
would treat them as consumers of politics, 
not participants in it. Who’s got the best 30- 
second ad? Who rushes most quickly to de- 
fine his or her opponent as a bad person? 
Who answers the ad best? And the American 
people become political couch potatoes very 
often no more involved in politics than they 
are in the Super Bowl. 

We've got an excuse, I do, for being a 
couch potato at the Super Bowl: I’m not good 
enough to play or young enough or strong 
enough. But we’re all good enough to play 
in citizenship. And one of the reasons that 
we were successful in 1992 is that we got 
rid of a bunch of that. We did all those town 
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meetings; we got on those buses and rode 
across the country; we stopped in little cross- 
roads where nobody had ever been before. 
And we treated people like they had good 
sense and could be involved in a dialogue 
about our country’s future. 

We must not draw the wrong lesson from 
the recent election. We must not think that 
the only answer is for us to have better nega- 
tive ads than they do. Because we have obli- 
gations to the people of this country as well 
as to the party we love. And I am telling 
you—Andy Jackson, one of the founders of 
our party, said that the answer to every prob- 
lem of democracy is more democracy. So we 
have to do a better job of reconnecting our 
citizens to our enterprise. The people cannot 
respond to us just because we pass a lot of 
bills in Congress; they have to be a part of 
that. Their lives have to change. 

You know, some of the happiest people 
I’ve seen in America since I’ve had the honor 
of being your President—people who are 
fighting disasters. I remember when that 
500-year flood hit the Middle West. I met 
a little girl named Brianne Schwantes, who 
had brittle-bone disease, down in Iowa— 
lived in Wisconsin, came down to lowa—the 
child had all kinds of broken bones—fighting 
the flood, knowing that she could break a 
lot of her bones again, because it was a great 
enterprise and it made her feel that she could 
give something. And all the other people 
were just the same. 

When I was in California last week, we 
were celebrating the 1-year anniversary of 
the earthquake. They had 5,600 damaged 
school buildings a year ago; all but 40 are 
open today. And they are brimming with 
pride about what they did. They're dealing 
with the floods. I flew to northern Califor- 
nia—I went to a little unincorporated town 
in Congressman Fazio’s district, Rio Linda, 
where Rush Limbaugh had his first radio 
program. And I was in this little Methodist 
church with all the volunteers in this flood. 
And this lady comes up to me—we were all 
standing around this circle, we were going 
to say a prayer—and she puts her arm around 
me, and she said, “Well, I’m a Republican, 
Mr. President, but I think I'll stand here with 
you anyway.” Why? Because she was an 
American first. She was proud of what she 


was doing. She was helping people in trouble. 
And she felt more like a person who 
mattered. 

And whether it’s right or wrong, whenever 
our party, that has labored so long and so 
hard to lift up ordinary people and give them 
a chance to live out their dreams, suffers a 
reversal, it’s because a lot of them don’t think 
we think they matter. And what we have got 
to do, in addition to all these things we're 
doing here in Washington, is to change the 
way we are conducting politics, to make citi- 
zenship matter again, to let people become 
actors, not couch potatoes, in the great drama 
that is unfolding. 

I am telling you, the next century will be 
the most exciting time this country ever had. 
Our best days are still ahead of us. We will 
have opportunities for people to move from 
total deprived circumstances into real success 
because of the technological changes that are 
occurring if we have the courage to make 
the right decisions and if we do it together 
so that people feel they matter. This party 
would not be here after 200 years unless at 
every critical juncture in our history, we had 
been able to do that. 

So I tell you, when I say our job is to create 
opportunity, but to provide responsibility and 
an opportunity to exercise it, it begins with 
the work of citizenship. When you go home, 
I want every one of you to think about that. 
What can you do with the State party? What 
ought you to do with the Republican Party 
in your State? What kind of debates can you 
sponsor? What kind of ways can you reach 
out and touch people? 

We must make people matter again. You 
know, we'll win some elections in the future 
if none of this happens. We'll be smarter, 
and we'll get cleverer, and the next time this 
happens we'll do better. But what the coun- 
try needs is to take these incredible techno- 
logical changes that are going on and use 
them to connect people together again, not 
continue to drive them apart. You just think 
about that. 

Why do people think they matter more in 
adversity than in creating a future that we 
can all be a part of? Why does there have 
to be a flood or a tornado before everybody 
who walks the streets, without regard to their 
income, their education, their race, their 
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background, or their politics, feels like they 
are first and foremost an American? That is 
what we have to give back to them. And if 
we do, we'll be doing fine because we will 
remember that the most important thing is 
whether the American people do fine. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:50 p.m. at the 
Hilton Hotel and Towers. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to the following Democratic National Com- 
mittee officers: Donald Fowler, national chair- 
man; Senator Christopher Dodd, general chair- 
man; Debra DeLee, former interim chair and 
1996 Democratic Convention CEO; and David 
Wilhelm, former chair, and his wife, Degee. 


Remarks on Signing the 
Congressional Accountability Act 
of 1995 


January 22, 1995 


Good morning, everyone. I’m delighted to 
be joined this morning by Senator Nickles, 
Senator Ford, Senator Lieberman, Senator 
Grassley, and Senator Glenn and by Con- 
gressman Armey, Congressman Fazio, Con- 
gressman Shays, Congressman Gutknecht, 
and also by former Congressman Dick Swett 
and former Speaker Foley, who were instru- 
mental in supporting this legislation in the 
previous session of the Congress where it 
passed the House but not the Senate. 

Let me say that I am extremely pleased, 
and I think the American people are ex- 
tremely pleased, that we are beginning the 
new year with a reform that requires Con- 
gress to live under the laws it imposes on 
the American people. I’m encouraged that 
we've begun this year with the White House 
and Congress, with Republicans and Demo- 
crats working together on a reform that has 
long been needed. 

Most Americans are actually surprised 
when they learn that some of our most basic 
laws don’t apply to Congress and their staffs. 
This legislation ensures that we'll change 
that. It guarantees that the cafeteria workers 
and the police who work in Congress and 
who help millions of tourists every year will 
have the same rights as all Americans do to 
a safe environment, to collective bargaining, 
to civil rights protection. 


It does something else that’s very impor- 
tant. Over the years, Washington has too 
often isolated itself from the every day expe- 
rience of ordinary Americans. It’s become re- 
mote from the consequences of the actions 
Congress takes. I want to end this. Congress 
clearly wants to end this. Now, when Con- 
gress passes a law it will immediately know 
the consequences of the law if it affects pri- 
vate employers as well. 

This will help us reconnect Government 
to the lives of ordinary Americans. That’s why 
I supported this change when I ran for Presi- 
dent and why I have supported it as Presi- 
dent. It will help us to do what we must do 
to continue to fight to bring a reality check 
to Washington. That’s why I worked to cut 
the White House staff, to eliminate the exec- 
utive dining rooms, to cut back the wide- 
spread use of Government limousines, to re- 
duce the deficit, to shrink the Federal bu- 
reaucracy to its smallest size in 30 years. 

I'll admit that last year when this reform 
didn’t pass I was disappointed. But I am very 
happy today. I want to thank all the Senators 
who are here, Senators Lieberman, Glenn, 
and Grassley, Senator Nickles, for what they 
all did. I thank Congressman Shays and Con- 
gressman Hoyer, who is not here, and the 
other Members of the House for all the work 
that they did. And again I say, I thank those 
who worked on this last year when it passed 
the House. 

Already this year, Congress has enacted 
other important reforms, like reducing the 
staff and the number of committees. I want 
to congratulate the Members of Congress on 
these steps and, in particular, majority leader 
Dole and Speaker Gingrich, the Senate 
democratic leader, Tom Daschle, and the 
Senate House democratic leader, Dick Gep- 
hardt. 

These changes I hope are the beginning 
of something that will continue for the next 
several years. We must use this impetus to 
make much deeper changes in the culture 
of Washington that has too often discon- 
nected it from ordinary Americans. The 
American people, for example, know that 
lobbyists frequently get access to Congress 
they can never hope to get. They know the 
voices of special interests still sometimes ring 
too loud. They know too much of what goes 
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on here goes on behind closed doors. Con- 
gress should ban the practice of gifts and 
meals and travels and entertainment from 
lobbyists. It should pass the strongest pos- 
sible version of the line item veto, lobby dis- 
closure reform, and real comprehensive cam- 
paign finance reform. 

I want to discuss these matters in detail 
tomorrow evening, but this is a job we must 
finish. This bill demonstrates the common 
resolve of people here that those in power 
should not lose touch with those who sent 
them here. Now we've got to go on. We must 
make this system more open, more fair, and 
less elitist. That’s the goal we all share. I look 
forward to working with all of the Members 
here and all the Members of the Congress 
in both parties to achieve that goal. 

Now I want to get on with signing the bill. 


NotTE: The President spoke at 10 a.m. in the Oval 
Office at the White House. S. 2, approved January 
22, was assigned Public Law No. 104-1. 


Executive Order 12946—President’s 
Advisory Board on Arms 
Proliferation Policy 


January 20, 1995 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States of America, including section 1601 
of the National Defense Authorization Act, 
Fiscal Year 1994 (Public Law 103-160), and 
the Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App. 2) (“Act”), except 
that subsections (e) and (f) of section 10 of 
such Act do not apply, and section 301 of 
title 3, United States Code, it is hereby or- 
dered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment. There is estab- 
lished within the Department of Defense the 
“President’s Advisory Board on Arms Pro- 
liferation Policy” (“Board”). The Board shall 
consist of five members who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President from among per- 
sons in private life who are noted for their 
stature and expertise regarding the prolifera- 
tion of strategic and advanced conventional 
weapons and are from diverse backgrounds. 
The President shall designate one of the 
members as Chairperson of the Board. 


Sec. 2. Functions. The Board shall advise 
the President on implementation of United 
States conventional arms transfer policy, 
other issues related to arms proliferation pol- 
icy, and on other matters deemed appro- 
priate by the President. The Board shall re- 
port to the President through the Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs. 

Sec. 3. Administration. (a) The heads of 
executive agencies shall, to the extent per- 
mitted by law, provide to the Board such in- 
formation as it may require for the purpose 
of carrying out its functions. 

(b) Members of the Board shall serve with- 
out compensation, but shall be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by law, including 5 
U.S.C. 5701-5707 and section 7(d) of the 
Act, for persons serving intermittently in gov- 
ernment service. 

(c) The. Department of Defense or the 
head of any other Federal department or 
agency may detail to the Board, upon request 
of the Chairperson of the Board, any of the 
personnel of the department or agency to as- 
sist the Board in carrying out its duties. 

(d) The Secretary of Defense shall des- 
ignate a federally funded research and devel- 
opment center with expertise in the matters 
covered by the Board to provide the Board 
with such support services as the Board may 
need to carry out its duties. 

(e) The Department of Defense shall pro- 
vide the Board with administrative services, 
facilities, staff, and other support services 
necessary for the performance of its func- 
tions. 

Sec. 4. General. (a) The Board shall termi- 
nate 30 days after the date on which the 
President submits the final report of the 
Board to the Congress. 

(b) For reasons of national security or for 
such other reasons as specified in section 
552(b) of title 5, United States Code, the 
Board shall not provide public notice or ac- 
cess to meetings at which national security 
information will be discussed. Authority to 
make such determinations shall reside with 
the Secretary of Defense or his designee who 
must be an official required to be appointed 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 
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(c) Information made available to the 
Board shall be given all necessary security 
protection in accordance with applicable laws 
and regulations. 

(d) Each member of the Board and each 
member of the Board’s staff shall execute an 
agreement not to reveal any classified infor- 
mation obtained by virtue of his or her serv- 
ice with the Board except as authorized by 
applicable law and regulations. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
January 20, 1995. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
5:01 p.m., January 20, 1995] 


NOTE: This Executive order was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on January 23, and 
it was published in the Federal Register on Janu- 
ary 24. 


Message to the Congress on Disaster 
Assistance to Japan 


January 20, 1995 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I have directed the Secretary of Defense 
to provide appropriate disaster assistance to 
the Government of Japan in response to the 
devastating earthquake of January 17, 1995. 
As required by. section 404 of title 10, United 
States Code, I am notifying the Congress that 
the United States commence disaster relief 
operations on January 18, 1995, at 11:06 
p-m., eastern standard time. To date, the U.S. 
military has provided 37,000 blankets. In ad- 
dition, the following information is provided: 

1. Disaster relief assistance is being pro- 
vided in response to an earthquake af- 
fecting Kobe and Osaka, Japan. 

2. Reports indicate at least 3,100 people 
have died, nearly 900 are missing, over 
16,000 are injured, and an estimated 
240,000 are homeless. The destruction 
of basic physical infrastructure poses a 
threat to the lives of the survivors. 

. Currently, U.S. military involvement has 
been limited to 15 U.S. Air Force C- 
130 Hercules sorties. Further requests 
for U.S. military assistance in the form 
of transportation, supplies, services, and 
equipment are unknown at this time. 
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4. Switzerland is providing search and res- 
cue dog teams. Assistance by other 
countries is unknown. 

5. Anticipated duration of disaster assist- 
ance activities is unknown. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
January 20, 1995. 


NOTE: This message was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on January 23. 


Executive Order 12947—Prohibiting 
Transactions With Terrorists Who 
Threaten To Disrupt the Middle East 
Peace Process 


January 23, 1995 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States of America, including the Inter- 
national Emergency Economic Powers Act 
(50 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.) (IEEPA), the Na- 
tional Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1601 et 
seq.), and section 201 of title 3, United States 
Code, 

I, William J. Clinton, President of the 
United States of America, find that grave acts 
of violence committed by foreign terrorists 
that disrupt the Middle East peace process 
constitute an unusual and extraordinary 
threat to the national security, foreign policy, 
and economy of the United States, ty 
by declare a national emergency to deal with 
that threat. 

I hereby order: 

Section 1. Except to the extent provided 
in section 203(b) (3) and (4) of IEEPA (50 
U.S.C. 1702(b) (3) and (4)) and in regula- 
tions, orders, directives, or licenses that may 
be issued pursuant to this order, and notwith- 
standing any contract entered into or any li- 
cense or permit granted prior to the effective 
date: (a) all property and interests in property 
of: 

(i) the persons listed in the Annex to this 

order; 

(ii) foreign persons designated by the Sec- 
retary of State, in coordination with the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Attor- 
ney General, because they are found: 
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(A) to have committed, or to pose a signifi- 
cant risk of committing, acts of violence 
that have the purpose or effect of dis- 
rupting the Middle East peace process, 
or 

(B) to assist in, sponsor, or provide finan- 
cial, material, or technological support 
for, or services in support of, such acts 
of violence; and 

(iii) persons determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in coordination with the 
Secretary of State and the Attorney 
General, to be owned or controlled by, 
or to act for or on behalf of, any of the 
foregoing persons, that are in the United 
States, that hereafter come within the 
United States, or that hereafter come 
within the possession or control of Unit- 
ed States persons, are blocked; 

(b) any transaction or dealing by United 
States persons or within the United States 
in property or interests in property of the 
persons designated in or pursuant to this 
order is prohibited, including the making or 
receiving of any contribution of funds, goods, 
or services to or for the benefit of such per- 
sons; 

(c) any transaction by any United States 
person or within the United States that 
evades or avoids, or has the purpose of evad- 
ing or avoiding, or attempts to violate, any 
of the prohibitions set forth in this order, is 
prohibited. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this order: (a) 
the term “person” means an individual or en- 
tity; 

(b) the term “entity” means a partnership, 
association, corporation, or other organiza- 
tion, group, or subgroup; 

(c) the term “United States person” means 
any United States citizen, permanent resi- 
dent alien, entity organized under the laws 
of the United States (including foreign 
branches), or any person in the United 
States; and 

(d) the term “foreign person” means any 
citizen or national of a foreign state (includ- 
ing any such individual who is also a citizen 
or national of the United States) or any entity 
not organized solely under the laws of the 
United States or existing solely in ihe United 
States, but does not include a foreign state. 


Sec. 3. I hereby determine that the mak- 
ing of donations of the type specified in sec- 
tion 203(b)(2)(A) of IEEPA (50 U.S.C. 
1702(b)(2)(A)) by United States persons to 
persons designated in or pursuant to this 
order would seriously impair my ability to 
deal with the national emergency declared 
in this order, and hereby prohibit such dona- 
tions as provided by section 1 of this order. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury, 
in consultation with the Secretary of State 
and, as appropriate, the Attorney General, 
is hereby authorized to take such actions, in- 
cluding the promulgation of rules and regula- 
tions, and to employ all powers granted to 
me by IEEPA as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this order. The Secretary 
of the Treasury may redelegate any of these 
functions to other officers and agencies of 
the United States Government. All agencies 
of the United States Government are hereby 
directed to take all appropriate measures 
within their authority to carry out the provi- 
sions of this order. 

(b) Any investigation emanating from a 
possible violation of this order, or of any li- 
cense, order, or regulation issued pursuant 
to this order, shall first be coordinated with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), 
and any matter involving evidence of a crimi- 
nal violation shall be referred to the FBI for 
further investigation. The FBI shall timely 
notify the Department of the Treasury of any 
action it takes on such referrals. 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained in this order 
shall create any right or benefit, substantive 
or procedural, enforceable by any party 
against the United States, its agencies or in- 
strumentalities, its officers or employees, or 
any other person. 

Sec. 6. (a) This order is effective at 12:01 
a.m., eastern standard time on January 24, 
1995. 

(b) This order shall be transmitted to the 
Congress and published in the Federal Reg- 


ister. 

William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
January 23, 1995. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:10 a.m., January 24, 1995] 
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NoTE: This Executive order was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on January 24, and 
it and the attached annex were published in the 
Federal Register on January 25. 


Message to the Congress on 
Terrorists Who Threaten To Disrupt 
the Middle East Peace Process 


January 23, 1995 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to section 204(b) of the Inter- 
national Emergency Economic Powers Act, 
50 U.S.C. 1703(b) and section 301 of the Na- 
tional Emergencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 1631, I 
hereby report that I have exercised my statu- 
tory authority to declare a national emer- 
gency with respect to the grave acts of vio- 
lence committed by foreign terrorists that 
threaten to disrupt the Middle East peace 
process and to issue an Executive order that: 

—Blocks all property, including bank de- 

posits, of foreign persons or organiza- 
tions designated in the Executive order 
or pursuant thereto, which is in the 
United States or in the control of United 
States persons, including their overseas 
branches; and 

—Prohibits any transaction or dealing by 

United States persons in such property, 
including the making or receiving of any 
contribution of funds, goods, or services 
to or for the benefit of such designated 
persons. 

I have designated in the Executive order 
12 foreign organizations that threaten to use 
violence to disrupt the Middle East peace 
process. I have authorized the Secretary of 
State to designate additional foreign persons 
who have committed, or pose a significant 
risk of committing, acts of violence that have 
the purpose or effect of disrupting the Mid- 
dle East peace process, or who assist in, 
sponsor, or provide financial, material or 
technological support for, or services in sup- 
port of, such acts of violence. Such designa- 
tions are to be made in coordination with 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attor- 
ney General. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is further 
authorized to designate persons or entities 
that he determines, in coordination with the 
Secretary of State and the Attorney General, 


are owned or controlled by, or acting for or 
on behalf of, any of the foreign persons des- 
ignated under this order. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is also authorized to issue regu- 
lations in exercise of my authorities under 
the International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act to implement these measures in 
consultation with the Secretary of State and 
the Attorney General and to coordinate such 
implementation with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. All Federal agencies are di- 
rected to take actions within their authority 
to carry out the provisions of the Executive 
order. 

I am enclosing a copy of the Executive 
order that I have issued. The order was effec- 
tive at 12:01 a.m., eastern standard time on 
January 24, 1995. 

I have authorized these measures in re- 
sponse to recurrent acts of international ter- 
rorism that threaten to disrupt the Middle 
East peace process. They include such acts 
as the bomb attacks in Israel this past week- 
end and other recent attacks in Israel, attacks 
on government authorities in Egypt, threats 
against Palestinian authorities in the autono- 
mous regions, and the bombing of the Jewish 
Mutual Association building in Buenos Aires, 
as well as the car bomb at the Israeli Em- 
bassy in London. 

Achieving peace between Israel and its 
neighbors has long been a principal goal of 
American foreign policy. Resolving this con- 
flict would eliminate a major source of insta- 
bility in a part of the world in which we have 
critical interests, contribute to the security 
and well-being of Israel, and strengthen im- 
portant bilateral relationships in the Arab 
world. 

Attempts to disrupt the Middle East peace 
process through terrorism by groups opposed 
to peace have threatened and continue to 
threaten vital interests of the United States, 
thus constituting an unusual and extraor- 
dinary threat to the national security, foreign 
policy, and economy of the United States. 

Terrorist groups engaging in such terrorist 
acts receive financial and material support 
for their efforts from persons in the Middle 
East and elsewhere who oppose that process. 
Individuals and groups in the United States, 
too, have been targets of fundraising efforts 
on behalf of terrorist organizations. 
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Fundraising for terrorism and use of the 
U.S. banking system for transfers on behalf 
of such organizations are inimical to Amer- 
ican interests. Further, failure to take effec- 
tive action against similar fundraising and 
transfers in foreign countries indicate the 
need for leadership by the United States on 
this subject. Thus, it is necessary to provide 
the tools to combat any financial support 
from the United States for such terrorist ac- 
tivities. The United States will use these ac- 
tions on our part to impress on our allies in 
Europe and elsewhere the seriousness of the 
danger of terrorist funding threatening the 
Middie East peace process, and to encourage 
them to adopt appropriate and effective 
measures to cut off terrorist fundraising and 
the harboring of terrorist assets in their terri- 
tories and by their nationals. 

The measures we are taking demonstrate 
our determination to thwart acts of terrorism 
that threaten to disrupt the Middle East 
peace process by attacking any material or 
financial support for such acts that may ema- 
nate from the United States. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
January 23, 1995. 


NOTE: This message was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on January 24. 


Address Before a Joint Session of the 
Congress on the State of the Union 


January 24, 1995 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Members of 
the 104th Congress, my fellow Americans: 
Again we are here in the sanctuary of democ- 
racy, and once again our democracy has spo- 
ken. So let me begin by congratulating all 
of you here in the 104th Congress and con- 
gratulating you, Mr. Speaker. 

If we agree on nothing else tonight, we 
must agree that the American people cer- 
tainly voted for change in 1992 and in 1994. 
And as I look out at you, I know how some 
of you must have felt in 1992. [Laughter] 

I must say that in both years we didn’t 
hear America singing, we heard America 
shouting. And now all of us, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, must say, “We hear you. 


We will work together to earn the jobs you 
have given us. For we are the keepers of a 
sacred trust, and we must be faithful to it 
in this new and very demanding era.” 

Over 200 years ago, our Founders changed 
the entire course of human history by joining 
together to create a new country based on 
a single powerful idea: “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, . . . endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, and among these 
are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness. 

It has fallen to every generation since then 
to preserve that idea, the American idea, and 
to deepen and expand its meaning in new 
and different times: to Lincoln and to his 
Congress to preserve the Union and to end 
slavery; to Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson to restrain the abuses and excesses 
of the industrial revolution and to assert our 
leadership in the world; to Franklin Roo- 
sevelt to fight the failure and pain of the 
Great Depression and to win our country’s 
great struggle against fascism; and to all our 

residents since to fight the cold war. Espe- 
cially, I recall two who struggled to fight that 
cold war in partnership with Congresses 
where the majority was of a different party: 
to Harry Truman, who summoned us to un- 
paralleled prosperity at home and who built 
the architecture of the cold war; and to Ron- 
ald Reagan, whom we wish well tonight and 
who exhorted us to carry on until the twilight 
struggle against communism was won. 

In another time of change and challenge, 
I had the honor to be the first President to 
be elected in the post-cold-war era, an era 
marked by the global economy, the informa- 
tion revolution, unparalleled change and op- 
portunity and insecurity for the American 
people. I came to this hallowed Chamber 2 
years ago on a mission, to restore the Amer- 
ican dream for all our people and to make 
sure that we move into the 21st century still 
the strongest force for freedom and democ- 
racy in the entire world. I was determined 
then to tackle the tough problems too long 
ignored. In this effort I am frank to say that 
I have made my mistakes, and I have learned 
again the importance of humility in all 
human endeavor. But I am also proud to say 
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tonight that our country is stronger than it 
was 2 years ago. [Applause] Thank you. 

Record numbers of Americans are suc- 
ceeding in the new global economy. We are 
at peace, and we are a force for peace and 
freedom throughout the world. We have al- 
most 6 million new jobs since I became Presi- 
dent, and we have the lowest combined rate 
of unemployment and inflation in 25 years. 
Our businesses are more productive. And 
here we have worked to bring the deficit 
down, to expand trade, to put more police 
on our streets, to give our citizens more of 
the tools they need to get an education and 
to rebuild their own communities. 

But the rising tide is not lifting all boats. 
While our Nation is enjoying peace and pros- 
perity, too many of our people are still work- 
ing harder and harder, for less and less. 
While our businesses are restructuring and 
growing more productive and competitive, 
too many of our people still can’t be sure 
of having a job next year or even next month. 
And far more than our material riches are 
threatened, things far more precious to us, 
our children, our families, our values. 

Our civil life is suffering in America today. 
Citizens are working together less and shout- 
ing at each other more. The common bonds 
of community which have been the great 
strength of our country from its very begin- 
ning are badly frayed. What are we to do 
about it? 

More than 60 years ago, at the dawn of 
another new era, President Roosevelt told 
our Nation, “New conditions impose new re- 
quirements on Government and those who 
conduct Government.” And from that simple 
proposition, he shaped the New Deal, which 
helped to restore our Nation to prosperity 
and define the relationship between our peo- 
ple and their Government for half a century. 

That approach worked in its time. But we 
today, we face a very different time and very 
different conditions. We are moving from an 
industrial age built on gears and sweat to an 
information age demanding skills and learn- 
ing and flexibility. Our Government, once a 
champion of national purpose, is now seen 
by many as simply a captive of narrow inter- 
ests, putting more burdens on our citizens 
rather than equipping them to get ahead. 


The values that used to hold us all together 
seem to be coming apart. 

So tonight we must forge a new social com- 
pact to meet the challenges of this time. As 
we enter a new era, we need a new set of 
understandings, not just with Government 
but, even more important, with one another 
as Americans. 

That’s what I want to talk with you about 
tonight. I call it the New Covenant. But it’s 
grounded in a very, very old idea, that all 
Americans have not just a right but a solemn 
responsibility to rise as far as their God-given 
talents and determination can take them and 
to give something back to their communities 
and their country in return. Opportunity and 
responsibility: They go hand in hand. We 
can’t have one without the other. And our 
national community can’t hold together with- 
out both. 

Our New Covenant is a new set of under- 
standings for how we can equip our people 
to meet the challenges of a new economy, 
how we can change the way our Government 
works to fit a different time, and, above all, 
how we can repair the damaged bonds in our 
society and come together behind our com- 
mon purpose. We must have dramatic 
change in our economy, our Government, 
and ourselves. 

My fellow Americans, without regard to 
party, let us rise to the occasion. Let us put 
aside partisanship and pettiness and pride. 
As we embark on this new course, let us put 
our country first, remembering that regard- 
less of party label, we are all Americans. And 
let the final test of everything we do be a 
simple one: Is it good for the American peo- 
ple? 

Let me begin by saying that we cannot ask 
Americans to be better citizens if we are not 
better servants. You made a good start by 
passing that law which applies to Congress 
all the laws you put on the private sector, 
and I was proud to sign it yesterday. But we 
have a lot more to do before people really 
trust the way things work around here. Three 
times as many lobbyists are in the streets and 
corridors of Washington as were here 20 
years ago. The American people look at their 
Capital, and they see a city where the well- 
connected and the well-protected can work 
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the system, but the interests of ordinary citi- 
zens are often left out. 

As the new Congress opened its doors, lob- 
byists were still doing business as usual; the 
gifts, the trips, all the things that people are 
concerned about haven’t stopped. Twice this 
month you missed opportunities to stop these 
practices. I know there were other consider- 
ations in those votes, but I want to use some- 
thing that I’ve heard my Republican friends 
say from time to time, “There doesn’t have 
to be a law for everything.” So tonight I ask 
you to just stop taking the lobbyists’ perks. 
Just stop. We don’t have to wait for legisla- 
tion to pass to send a strong signal to the 
American people that things are really chang- 
ing. But I also hope you will send me the 
strongest possible lobby reform bill, and I'll 
sign that, too. 

We should require lobbyists to tell the 
people for whom they work what they’re 
spending, what they want. We should also 
curb the role of big money in elections by 
capping the cost of campaigns and limiting 
the influence of PAC’s. And as I have said 
for 3 years, we should work to open the air- 
waves so that they can be an instrument of 
democracy, not a weapon of destruction, by 
giving free TV time to candidates for public 
office. 

When the last Congress killed political re- 
form last year, it was reported in the press 
that the lobbyists actually stood in the Halls 
of this sacred building and cheered. This 
year, let’s give the folks at home something 
to cheer about. 

More important, I think we all agree that 
we have to change the way the Government 
works. Let’s make it smaller, less costly, and 
smarter; leaner, not meaner. [Applause] 

I just told the Speaker the equal time doc- 
trine is alive and well. [Laughter] 

The New Covenant approach to governing 
is as different from the old bureaucratic way 
as the computer is from the manual type- 
writer. The old way of governing around here 
protected organized interests. We should 
look out for the interests of ordinary people. 
The old way divided us by interest, constitu- 
ency, or class. The New Covenant way should 
unite us behind a common vision of what’s 
best for our country. The old way dispensed 
services through large, top-down, inflexible 


bureaucracies. The New Covenant way 
should shift these resources and decision- 
making from bureaucrats to citizens, inject- 
ing choice and competition and individual re- 
sponsibility into national policy. The old way 
of governing around here actually seemed to 
reward failure. The New Covenant way 
should have built-in incentives to reward suc- 
cess. The old way was centralized here in 
Washington. The New Covenant way must 
take hold in the communities all across 
America. And we should help them to do 
that. 

Our job here is to expand opportunity, not 
bureaucracy, to empower people to make the 
most of their own lives, and to enhance our 
security here at home and abroad. We must 
not ask Government to do what we should 
do for ourselves. We should rely on Govern- 
ment as a partner to help us to do more for 
ourselves and for each other. 

I hope very much that as we debate these 
specific and exciting matters, we can go be- 
yond the sterile discussion between the illu- 
sion that there is somehow a program for 
every problem, on the one hand, and the 
other illusion that the Government is a 
source of every problem we have. Our job 
is to get rid of yesterday's Government so 
that our own people can meet today’s and 
tomorrow’s needs. And we ought to do it to- 
gether. 

You know, for years before I became Presi- 
dent, I heard others say they would cut Gov- 
ernment and how bad it was, but not much 
happened. We actually did it. We cut over 
a quarter of a trillion dollars in spending, 
more than 300 domestic programs, more 
than 100,000 positions from the Federal bu- 
reaucracy in the last 2 years alone. Based on 
decisions already made, we will have cut a 
total of more than a quarter of a million posi- 
tions from the Federal Government, making 
it the smallest it has been since John Ken- 
nedy was President, by the time I come here 
again next year. 

Under the leadership of Vice President 
Gore, our initiatives have already saved tax- 
payers $63 billion. The age of the $500 ham- 
mer and the ashtray you can break on “David 
Letterman” is gone. Deadwood programs, 
like mohair subsidies, are gone. We've 
streamlined the Agriculture Department by 
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reducing it by more than 1,200 offices. We've 
slashed the small business loan form from 
an inch thick to a single page. We’ve thrown 
away the Government’s 10,000-page person- 
nel manual. 

And the Government is working better in 
important ways: FEMA, the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency, has gone from 
being a disaster to helping people in disas- 
ters. You can ask the farmers in the Middle 
West who fought the flood there or the peo- 
ple in California who have dealt with floods 
and earthquakes and fires, and they'll tell you 
that. Government workers, working hand in 
hand with private business, rebuilt southern 
California’s fractured freeways in record time 
and under budget. And because the Federal 
Government moved fast, all but one of the 
5,600 schools damaged in the earthquake are 
back in business. 

Now, there are a lot of other things that 
I could talk about. I want to just mention 
one because it will be discussed here in the 
next few weeks. University administrators all 
over the country have told me that they are 
saving weeks and weeks of bureaucratic time 
now because of our direct college loan pro- 
gram, which makes college loans cheaper and 
more affordable with better repayment terms 
for students, costs the Government less, and 
cuts out paperwork and bureaucracy for the 
Government and for the universities. We 
shouldn’t cap that program. We should give 
every college in America the opportunity to 
be a part of it. 

Previous Government programs gathered 
dust. The reinventing Government report is 
getting results. And we're not through. 
There’s going to be a second round of 
reinventing Government. We propose to cut 
$130 billion in spending by shrinking depart- 
ments, extending our freeze on domestic 
spending, cutting 60 public housing pro- 
grams down to 3, getting rid of over 100 pro- 
grams we do not need, like the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Helium Re- 
serve Program. And we’re working on getting 
rid of unnecessary regulations and making 
them more sensible. The programs and regu- 
lations that have outlived their usefulness 
should go. We have to cut yesterday’s Gov- 
ernment to help solve tomorrow's problems. 


And we need to get Government closer 
to the people it’s meant to serve. We need 
to help move programs down to the point 
where States and communities and private 
citizens in the private sector can do a better 
job. If they can do it, we ought to let them 
do it. We should get out of the way and let 
them do what they can do better. Taking 
power away from Federal bureaucracies and 
giving it back to communities and individuals 
is something everyone should be able to be 
for. 

It’s time for Congress to stop passing on 
to the States the cost of decisions we make 
here in Washington. I know there are still 
serious differences over the details of the un- 
funded mandates legislation, but I want to 
work with you to make sure we pass a reason- 
able bill which will protect the national inter- 
ests and give justified relief where we need 
to give it. 

For years, Congress concealed in the 
budget scores of pet spending projects. Last 
year was no difference. There was a $1] mil- 
lion to study stress in plants and $12 million 
for a tick removal program that didn’t work. 
It’s hard to remove ticks. Those of us who 
have had them know. [Laughter] But I'll tell 
you something, if you'll give me line-item 
veto, I'll remove some of that unnecessary 
spending. 

But I think we should all remember, and 
almost all of us would agree, that Govern- 
ment still has important responsibilities. Our 
young people—we should think of this when 
we cut—our young people hold our future 
in their hands. We still owe a debt to our 
veterans. And our senior citizens have made 
us what we are. Now, my budget cuts a lot. 
But it protects education, veterans, Social Se- 
curity, and Medicare, and I hope you will 
do the same thing. You should, and I hope 
you will. 

And when we give more flexibility to the 
States, let us remember that there are certain 
fundamental national needs that should be 
addressed in every State, North and South, 
East and West: Immunization against child- 
hood disease, school lunches in all our 
schools, Head Start, medical care and nutri- 
tion for pregnant women and infants—[ap- 
plause|—medical care and nutrition for preg- 
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nant women and infants, all these things, all 
these things are in the national interest. 

I applaud your desire to get rid of costly 
and unnecessary regulations. But when we 
deregulate, let’s remember what national ac- 
tion in the national interest has given us: 
safer food for our families, safer toys for our 
children, safer nursing homes for our par- 
ents, safer cars and highways, and safer work- 
places, cleaner air, and cleaner water. Do we 
need common sense and fairness in our regu- 
lations? You bet we do. But we can have 
common sense and still provide for safe 
drinking water. We can have fairness and still 
clean up toxic dumps, and we ought to do 
it. 

Should we cut the deficit more? Well, of 
course we should. Of course we should. But 
we can bring it down in a way that still pro- 
tects our economic recovery and does not un- 
duly punish people who should not be pun- 
ished but instead should be helped. 

I know many of you in this Chamber sup- 
port the balanced budget amendment. I cer- 
tainly want to balance the budget. Our ad- 
ministration has done more to bring the 
budget down and to save money than any 
in a very, very long time. If you believe pass- 
ing this amendment is the right thing to do, 
then you have to be straight with the Amer- 
ican people. They have a right to know what 
you're going to cut, what taxes you're going 
to raise, and how it’s going to affect them. 
We should be doing things in the open 
around here. For example, everybody ought 
to know if this proposal is going to endanger 
Social Security. I would oppose that, and I 
think most Americans would. 

Nothing has done more to undermine our 
sense of common responsibility than our 
failed welfare system. This is one of the prob- 
lems we have to face here in Washington in 
our New Covenant. It rewards welfare over 
work. It undermines family values. It lets mil- 
lions of parents get away without paying their 
child support. It keeps a minority but a sig- 
nificant minority of the people on welfare 
trapped on it for a very long time. 

I've worked on this problem for a long 
time, nearly 15 years now. As a Governor, 
I had the honor of working with the Reagan 
administration to write the last welfare re- 
form bill back in 1988. In the last 2 years, 
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we made a good start at continuing the work 
of welfare reform. Our administration gave 
two dozen States the right to slash through 
Federal rules and regulations to reform their 
own welfare systems and to try to promote 
work and responsibility over welfare and de- 
pendency. 

Last year I introduced the most sweeping 
welfare reform plan ever presented by an ad- 
ministration. We have to make welfare what 
it was meant to be, a second chance, not a 
way of life. We have to help those on welfare 
move to work as quickly as possible, to pro- 
vide child care and teach them skills, if that’s 
what they need, for up to 2 years. And after 
that, there ought to be a simple, hard rule: 
Anyone who can work must go to work. If 
a parent isn’t paying child support, they 
should be forced to pay. We should suspend 
drivers’ license, track them across State lines, 
make them work off what they owe. That is 
what we should do. Governments do not 
raise children, people do. And the parents 
must take responsibility for the children they 
bring into this world. 

I want to work with you, with all of you, 
to pass welfare reform. But our goal must 
be to liberate people and lift them up from 
dependence to independence, from welfare 
to work, from mere childbearing to respon- 
sible parenting. Our goal should not be to 
punish them because they happen to be poor. 

We should, we should require work and 
mutual responsibility. But we shouldn’t cut 
people off just because they're poor, they’re 
young, or even because they’re unmarried. 
We should promote responsibility by requir- 
ing young mothers to live at home with their 
parents or in other supervised settings, by 
requiring them to finish school. But we 
shouldn’t put them and their children out on 
the street. And I know all the arguments, pro 
and con, and I have read and thought about 
this for a long time. I still don’t think we 
can in good conscience punish poor children 
for the mistakes of their parents. 

My fellow Americans, every single survey 
shows that all the American people care 
about this without regard to party or race 
or region. So let this be the year we end wel- 
fare as we know it. But also let this be the 
year that we are all able to stop using this 
issue to divide America. No one is more 
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eager to end welfare—[applause|—I may be 
the only President who has actually had the 
opportunity to sit in a welfare office, who’s 
actually spent hours and hours talking to peo- 
ple on welfare. And I am telling you, the peo- 
ple who are trapped on it know it doesn’t 
work; they also want to get off. So we can 
promote, together, education and work and 
good parenting. I have no problem with pun- 
ishing bad behavior or the refusal to be a 
worker or a student or a responsible parent. 
I just don’t want to punish poverty and past 
mistakes. All of us have made our mistakes, 
and none of us can change our yesterdays. 
But every one of us can change our tomor- 
rows. And America’s best example of that 
may be Lynn Woolsey, who worked her way 
off welfare to become a Congresswoman 
from the State of California. 

I know the Members of this Congress are 
concerned about crime, as are all the citizens 
of our country. And I remind you that last 
year we passed a very tough crime bill: longer 
sentences, “three strikes and you're out,” al- 
most 60 new capital punishment offenses, 
more prisons, more prevention, 100,000 
more police. And we paid for it all by reduc- 
ing the size of the Federal bureaucracy and 
giving the money back to local communities 
to lower the crime rate. 

There may be other things we can do to 
be tougher on crime, to be smarter with 
crime, to help to lower that rate first. Well, 
if there are, let’s talk about them, and let’s 
do them. But let’s not go back on the things 
that we did last year that we know work, that 
we know work because the local law enforce- 
ment officers tell us that we did the right 
thing, because local community leaders who 
have worked for years and years to lower the 
crime rate tell us that they work. Let’s look 
at the experience of our cities and our rural 
areas where the crime rate has gone down 
and ask the people who did it how they did 
it. And if what we did last year supports the 
decline in the crime rate—and I am con- 
vinced that it does—let us not go back on 
it. Let’s stick with it, implement it. We've 
got 4 more hard years of work to do to do 
that. 

I don’t want to destroy the good atmos- 
phere in the room or in the country tonight, 
but I have to mention one issue that divided 
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this body greatly last year. The last Congress 
also passed the Brady bill and, in the crime 
bill, the ban on 19 assault weapons. I don’t 
think it’s a secret to anybody in this room 
that several Members of the last Congress 
who voted for that aren’t here tonight be- 
cause they voted for it. And I know, there- 
fore, that some of you who are here because 
they voted for it are under enormous pres- 
sure to repeal it. I just have to tell you how 
I feel about it. 

The Members of Congress who voted for 
that bill and I would never do anything to 
infringe on the right to keep and bear arms 
to hunt and to engage in other appropriate 
sporting activities. I've done it since I was 
a boy, and I’m going to keep right on doing 
it until I can’t do it anymore. But a lot of 
people laid down their seats in Congress so 
that police officers and kids wouldn’t have 
to lay down their lives under a hail of assault 
weapon attack, and I will not let that be re- 
pealed. I will not let it be repealed. 

I'd like to talk about a couple of other is- 
sues we have to deal with. I want us to cut 
more spending, but I hope we won't cut Gov- 
ernment programs that help to prepare us 
for the new economy, promote responsibility, 
and are organized from the grassroots up, not 
by Federal bureaucracy. The very best exam- 
ple of this is the national service corps, 
AmeriCorps. It passed with strong bipartisan 
support. And now there are 20,000 Ameri- 
cans, more than ever served in one year in 
the Peace Corps, working all over this coun- 
try, helping people person-to-person in local 
grassroots volunteer groups, solving prob- 
lems, and in the process earning some money 
for their education. This is citizenship at its 
best. It’s good for the AmeriCorps members, 
but it’s good for the rest of us, too. It’s the 
essence of the New Covenant, and we 
shouldn’t stop it. 

All Americans, not only in the States most 
heavily affected but in every place in this 
country, are rightly disturbed by the large 
numbers of illegal aliens entering our coun- 
try. The jobs they hold might otherwise be 
held by citizens or legal immigrants. The 
public service they use impose burdens on 
our taxpayers. That’s why our administration 
has moved aggressively to secure our borders 
more by hiring a record number of new bor- 
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der guards, by deporting twice as many 
criminal aliens as ever before, by cracking 
down on illegal hiring, by barring welfare 
benefits to illegal aliens. In the budget I will 
present to you, we will try to do more to 
speed the deportation of illegal aliens who 
are arrested for crimes, to better identify ille- 
gal aliens in the workplace as recommended 
by the commission headed by former Con- 
gresswoman Barbara Jordan. We are a nation 
of immigrants. But we are also a nation of 
laws. It is wrong and ultimately self-defeating 
for a nation of immigrants to permit the kind 
of abuse of our immigration laws we have 
seen in recent years, and we must do more 
to stop it. 

The most important job of our Govern- 
ment in this new era is to empower the 
American people to succeed in the global 
economy. America has always been a land 
of opportunity, a land where, if you work 
hard, you can get ahead. We’ve become a 
great middle class country. Middle class val- 
ues sustain us. We must expand that middle 
class and shrink the underclass, even as we 
do everything we can to support the millions 
of Americans who are already successful in 
the new economy. 

America is once again the world’s strongest 
economic power: almost 6 million new jobs 
in the last 2 years, exports booming, inflation 
down. High-wage jobs are coming back. A 
record number of American entrepreneurs 
are living the American dream. If we want 
it to stay that way, those who work and lift 
our Nation must have more of its benefits. 

Today, too many of those people are being 
left out. They're working harder for less. 
They have less security, less income, less cer- 
tainty that they can even afford a vacation, 
much less college for their kids or retirement 
for themselves. We cannot let this continue. 
If we don’t act, our economy will probably 
keep doing what it’s been doing since about 
1978, when the income growth began to go 
to those at the very top of our economic scale 
and the people in the vast middle got very 
little growth, and people who worked like 
crazy but were on the bottom then fell even 
further and further behind in the years after- 
ward, no matter how hard they worked. 

We've got to have a Government that can 
be a real partner in making this new economy 
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work for all of our people, a Government that 
helps each and every one of us to get an edu- 
cation and to have the opportunity to renew 
our skills. That’s why we worked so hard to 
increase educational opportunities in the last 
2 years, from Head Start to public schools, 
to apprenticeships for young people who 
don’t go to college, to making college loans 
more available and more affordable. That’s 
the first thing we have to do. We've got to 
do something to empower people to improve 
their skills. 

The second thing we ought to do is to help 
people raise their incomes immediately by 
lowering their taxes. We took the first step 
in 1993 with a working family tax cut for 15 
million families with incomes under $27,000, 
a tax cut that this year will average about 
$1,000 a family. And we also gave tax reduc- 
tions to most small and new businesses. Be- 
fore we could do more than that, we first 
had to bring down the deficit we inherited, 
and we had to get economic growth up. Now 
we've done both. And now we can cut taxes 
in a more comprehensive way. But tax cuts 
should reinforce and promote our first obli- 
gation: to empower our citizens through edu- 
cation and training to make the most of their 
own lives. The spotlight should shine on 
those who make the right choices for them- 
selves, their families, and their communities. 

I have proposed the middle class bill of 
rights, which should properly be called the 
bill of rights and responsibilities because its 
provisions only benefit those who are work- 
ing to educate and raise their children and 
to educate themselves. It will, therefore, give 
needed tax relief and raise incomes in both 
the short run and the long run in a way that 
benefits all of us. 

There are four provisions. First, a tax de- 
duction for all education and training after 
high school. If you think about it, we permit 
businesses to deduct their investment, we 
permit individuals to deduct interest on their 
home mortgages, but today an education is 
even more important to the economic well- 
being of our whole country than even those 
things are. We should do everything we can 
to encourage it. And I hope you will support 
it. Second, we ought to cut taxes $500 for 
families with children under 13. Third, we 
ought to foster more savings and personal re- 
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sponsibility by permitting people to establish 
an individual retirement account and with- 
draw from it tax free for the cost of edu- 
cation, health care, first-time homebuying, or 
the care of a parent. And fourth, we should 
pass a GI bill for America’s workers. We pro- 
pose to collapse nearly 70 Federal programs 
and not give the money to the States but give 
the money directly to the American people, 
offer vouchers to them so that they, if they’re 
laid off or if they're working for a very low 
wage, can get a voucher worth $2,600 a year 
for up to 2 years to go to their local commu- 
nity colleges or wherever else they want to 
get the skills they need to improve their lives. 
Let’s empower people in this way, move it 
from the Government directly to the workers 
of America. 

Now, any one of us can call for a tax cut, 
but I won’t accept one that explodes the defi- 
cit or puts our recovery at risk. We ought 
to pay for our tax cuts fully and honestly. 

Just 2 years ago, it was an open question 
whether we would find the strength to cut 
the deficit. Thanks to the courage of the peo- 
ple who were here then, many of whom 
didn’t return, we did cut the deficit. We 
began to do what others said would not be 
done. We cut the deficit by over $600 billion, 
about $10,000 for every family in this coun- 
try. It’s coming down 3 years in a row for 
the first time since Mr. Truman was Presi- 
dent, and I don’t think anybody in America 
wants us to let it explode again. 

In the budget I will send you, the middle 
class bill of rights is fully paid for by budget 
cuts in bureaucracy, cuts in programs, cuts 
in special interest subsidies. And the spend- 
ing cuts will more than double the tax cuts. 
My budget pays for the middle class bill of 
rights without any cuts in Medicare. And I 
will oppose any attempts to pay for tax cuts 
with Medicare cuts. That’s not the right thing 
to do. 

I know that a lot of you have your own 
ideas about tax relief, and some of them I 
find quite interesting. I really want to work 
with all of you. My test for our proposals will 
be: Will it create jobs and raise incomes; will 
it strengthen our families and support our 
children; is it paid for; will it build the middle 
class and shrink the underclass? If it does, 
I'll support it. But if it doesn’t, I won't. 
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The goal of building the middle class and 
shrinking the underclass is also why I believe 
that you should raise the minimum wage. It 
rewards work. Two and a half million Ameri- 
cans, two and a half million Americans, often 
women with children, are working out there 
today for $4.25 an hour. In terms of real buy- 
ing power, by next year that minimum wage 
will be at a 40-year low. That’s not my idea 
of how the new economy ought to work. 

Now, I’ve studied the arguments and the 
evidence for and against a minimum wage 
increase. I believe the weight of the evidence 
is that a modest increase does not cost jobs 
and may even lure people back into the job 
market. But the most important thing is, you 
can’t make a living on $4.25 an hour, espe- 
cially if you have children, even with the 
working families tax cut we passed last year. 
In the past, the minimum wage has been a 
bipartisan issue, and I think it should be 
again. So I want to challenge you to have 
honest hearings on this, to get together, to 
find a way to make the minimum wage a liv- 
ing wage. 

Members of Congress have been here less 
than a month, but by the end of the week, 
28 days into the new year, every Member 
of Congress will have earned as much in con- 
gressional salary as a minimum wage worker 
makes all year long. 

Everybody else here, including the Presi- 
dent, has something else that too many 
Americans do without, and that’s health care. 
Now, last year we almost came to blows over 
health care, but we didn’t do anything. And 
the cold, hard fact is that, since last year, 
since I was here, another 1.1 million Ameri- 
cans in working families have lost their health 
care. And the cold, hard fact is that many 
millions more, most of them farmers and 
small business people and ee oN 
people, have seen their premiums skyrocket, 
their copays and deductibles go up. There’s 
a whole bunch of people in this country that 
in the statistics have health insurance but 
really what they've got is a piece of paper 
that says they won’t lose their home if they 
get sick. 

Now, I still believe our country has got 
to move toward providing health security for 
every American family. But I know that last 
year, as the evidence indicates, we bit off 
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more than we could chew. So I’m asking you 
that we work together. Let’s do it step by 
step. Let’s do whatever we have to do to get 
something done. Let’s at least pass meaning- 
ful insurance reform so that no American 
risks losing coverage for facing skyrocketing 
prices, that nobody loses their coverage be- 
cause they face high prices or unavailable in- 
surance when they change jobs or lose a job 
or a family member gets sick. 

I want to work together with all of you 
who have an interest in this, with the Demo- 
crats who worked on it last time, with the 
Republican leaders like Senator Dole, who 
has a longtime commitment to health care 
reform and made some constructive propos- 
als in this area last year. We ought to make 
sure that self-employed people in small busi- 
nesses can buy insurance at more affordable 
rates through voluntary purchasing pools. We 
ought to help families provide long-term care 
for a sick parent or a disabled child. We can 
work to help workers who lose their jobs at 
least keep their health insurance coverage for 
a year while they look for work. And we can 
find a way—it may take some time, but we 
can find a way—to make sure that our chil- 
dren have health care. 

You know, I think everybody in this room, 
without regard to party, can be proud of the 
fact that our country was rated as having the 
world’s most productive economy for the first 
time in nearly a decade. But we can’t be 
proud of the fact that we’re the only wealthy 
country in the world that has a smaller per- 
centage of the work force and their children 
with health insurance today than we did 10 
years ago, the last time we were the most 
productive economy in the world. So let’s 
work together on this. It is too important for 
politics as usual. 

Much of what the American people are 
thinking about tonight is what we've already 
talked about. A lot of people think that the 
security concerns of America today are en- 
tirely internal to our borders. They relate to 
the security of our jobs and our homes and 
our incomes and our children, our streets, 
our health, and protecting those borders. 
Now that the cold war has passed, it’s tempt- 
ing to believe that all the security issues, with 
the possible exception of trade, reside here 
at home. But it’s not so. Our security still 
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depends upon our continued world leader- 
ship for peace and freedom and democracy. 
We still can’t be strong at home unless we’re 
strong abroad. 

The financial crisis in Mexico is a case in 
point. I know it’s not popular to say it tonight, 
but we have to act, not for the Mexican peo- 
ple but for the sake of the millions of Ameri- 
cans whose livelihoods are tied to Mexico’s 
well-being. If we want to secure American 
jobs, preserve American exports, safeguard 
America’s borders, then we must pass the sta- 
bilization program and help to put Mexico 
back on track. 

Now let me repeat: It’s not a loan; it’s not 
foreign aid; it’s not a bailout. We will be given 
a guarantee like cosigning a note, with good 
collateral that will cover our risks. This legis- 
lation is the right thing for America. That’s 
why the bipartisan leadership has supported 
it. And I hope you in Congress will pass it 
quickly. It is in our interest, and we can ex- 
plain it to the American people because 
we're going to do it in the right way. 

You know, tonight, this is the first State 
of the Union Address ever delivered since 
the beginning of the cold war when not a 
single Russian missile is pointed at the chil- 
dren of America. And along with the Rus- 
sians, we’re on our way to destroying the mis- 
siles and the bombers that carry 9,000 nu- 
clear warheads. We’ve come so far so fast 
in this post-cold-war world that it’s easy to 
take the decline of the nuclear threat for 
granted. But it’s still there, and we aren’t fin- 
ished yet. 

This year I'll ask the Senate to approve 
START II to eliminate weapons that carry 
5,000 more warheads. The United States will 
lead the charge to extend indefinitely the Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Treaty, to enact a 
comprehensive nuclear test ban, and to 
eliminate chemical weapons. To stop and roll 
back North Korea’s potentially deadly nu- 
clear program, we'll continue to implement 
the agreement we have reached with that na- 
tion. It’s smart. It’s tough. It’s a deal based 
on continuing inspection with safeguards for 
our allies and ourselves. 

This year I'll submit to Congress com- 
prehensive legislation to strengthen our hand 
in combating terrorists, whether they strike 
at home or abroad. As the cowards who 
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bombed the World Trade Center found out, 
this country will hunt down terrorists and 
bring them to justice. 

Just this week, another horrendous terror- 
ist act in Israel killed 19 and injured scores 
more. On behalf of the American people and 
all of you, I send our deepest sympathy to 
the families of the victims. I know that in 
the face of such evil, it is hard for the people 
in the Middle East to go forward. But the 
terrorists represent the past, not the future. 
We must and we will pursue a comprehen- 
sive peace between Israel and all her neigh- 
bors in the Middle East. 

Accordingly, last night I signed an Execu- 
tive order that will block the assets in the 
United States of terrorist organizations that 
threaten to disrupt the peace process. It pro- 
hibits financial transactions with these 
groups. And tonight I call on all our allies 
and peace-loving nations throughout the 
world to join us with renewed fervor in a 
global effort to combat terrorism. We cannot 
permit the future to be marred by terror and 
fear and paralysis. 

From the day I took the oath of office, 
I pledged that our Nation would maintain 
the best equipped, best trained, and best pre- 
pared military on Earth. We have, and they 
are. They have managed the dramatic 
downsizing of our forces after the cold war 
with remarkable skill and spirit. But to make 
sure our military is ready for action and to 
provide the pay and the quality of life the 
military and their families deserve, I’m asking 
the Congress to add $25 billion in defense 
spending over the next 6 years. 

I have visited many bases at home and 
around the world since I became President. 
Tonight I repeat that request with renewed 
conviction. We ask a very great deal of our 
Armed Forces. Now that they are smaller in 
number, we ask more of them. They go out 
more often to more different places and stay 
longer. They are called to service in many, 
many ways. And we must give them and their 
families what the times demand and what 
they have earned. 

Just think about what our troops have done 
in the last year, showing America at its best, 
helping to save hundreds of thousands of 
people in Rwanda, moving with lightning 
speed to head off another threat to Kuwait, 
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giving freedom and democracy back to the 
people of Haiti. We have proudly supported 
peace and prosperity and freedom from 
South Africa to Northern Ireland, from 
Central and Eastern Europe to Asia, from 
Latin America to the Middle East. All these 
endeavors are good in those places, but they 
make our future more confident and more 
secure. 

Well, my fellow Americans, that’s my 
agenda for America’s future: expanding op- 
portunity, not bureaucracy; enhancing secu- 
rity at home and abroad; empowering our 
people to make the most of their own lives. 
It’s ambitious and achievable, but it’s not 
enough. We even need more than new ideas 
for changing the world or equipping Ameri- 
cans to compete in the new economy, more 
than a Government that’s smaller, smarter, 
and wiser, more than all of the changes we 
can make in Government and in the private 
sector from the outside in. 

Our fortunes and our posterity also de- 
pend upon our ability to answer some ques- 
tions from within, from the values and voices 
that speak to our hearts as well as our heads; 
voices that tell us we have to do more to 
accept responsibility for ourselves and our 
families, for our communities, and yes, for 
our fellow citizens. We see our families and 
our communities all over this country coming 
apart, and we feel the common ground shift- 
ing from under us. The PTA, the town hall 
meeting, the ball park, it’s hard for a lot of 
overworked parents to find the time and 
space for those things that strengthen the 
bonds of trust and cooperation. Too many 
of our children don’t even have parents and 
grandparents who can give them those expe- 
riences that they need to build their own 
character and their sense of identity. 

We all know what while we here in this 
Chamber can make a difference on those 
things, that the real differences will be made 
by our fellow citizens, where they work and 
where they live and that it will be made al- 
most without regard to party. When I used 
to go to the softball park in Little Rock to 
watch my daughter’s league, and people 
would come up to me, fathers and mothers, 
and talk to me, I can honestly say I had no 
idea whether 90 percent of them were Re- 
publicans or Democrats. When I visited the 
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relief centers after the floods in California, 
northern California, last week, a woman 
came up to me and did something that very 
few of you would do. She hugged me and 
said, “Mr. President, I’m a Republican, but 
I’m glad you're here.” [Laughter] 

Now, why? We can’t wait for disasters to 
act the way we used to act every day, because 
as we move into this next century, everybody 
matters. We don’t have a person to waste. 
And a lot of people are losing a lot of chances 
to do better. That means that we need a New 
Covenant for everybody. 

For our corporate and business leaders, 
we're going to work here to keep bringing 
the deficit down, to expand markets, to sup- 
port their success in every possible way. But 
they have an obligation when they're doing 
well to keep jobs in our communities and 
give their workers a fair share of the prosper- 
ity they generate. 

For people in the entertainment industry 
in this country, we applaud your creativity 
and your worldwide success, and we support 
your freedom of expression. But you do have 
a responsibility to assess the impact of your 
work and to understand the damage that 
comes from the incessant, repetitive, mind- 
less violence and irresponsible conduct that 
permeates our media all the time. 

We've got to ask our community leaders 
and all kinds of organizations to help us stop 
our most serious social problem, the epi- 
demic of teen pregnancies and births where 
there is no marriage. I have sent to Congress 
a plan to target schools all over this country 
with antipregnancy programs that work. But 
Government can only do so much. Tonight 
I call on parents and leaders all across this 
country to join together in a national cam- 
paign against teen pregnancy to make a dif- 
ference. We can do this, and we must. 

And I would like to say a special word to 
our religious leaders. You know, I’m proud 
of the fact the United States has more houses 
of worship per capita than any country in the 
world. These people who lead our houses of 
worship can ignite their congregations to 
carry their faith into action, can reach out 
to all of our children, to all of the people 
in distress, to those who have been savaged 
by the breakdown of all we hold dear. Be- 
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come from the inside out and our religious 
leaders and their congregations can make all 
the difference, they have a role in the New 
Covenant as well. 

There must be more responsibility for all 
of our citizens. You know, it takes a lot of 
people to help all the kids in trouble stay 
off the streets and in school. It takes a lot 
of people to build the Habitat for Humanity 
houses that the Speaker celebrates on his 
lapel pin. It takes a lot of people to provide 
the people power for all of the civic organiza- 
tions in this country that made our commu- 
nities mean so much to most of us when we 
were kids. It takes every parent to teach the 
children the difference between right and 
wrong and to encourage them to learn and 
grow and to say no to the wrong things but 
also to believe that they can be whatever they 
want to be. 

I know it’s hard when you’re working hard- 
er for less, when you're under great stress 
to do these things. A lot of our people don’t 
have the time or the emotional stress, they 
think, to do the work of citizenship. 

Most of us in politics haven’t helped very 
much. For years, we’ve mostly treated citi- 
zens like they were consumers or spectators, 
sort of political couch potatoes who were 
supposed to watch the TV ads either promise 
them something for nothing or play on their 
fears and frustrations. And more and more 
of our citizens now get most of their informa- 
tion in very negative and aggressive ways that 
are hardly conducive to honest and open con- 
versations. But the truth is, we have got to 
stop seeing each other as enemies just be- 
cause we have different views. 

If you go back to the beginning of this 
country, the great strength of America, as de 
Tocqueville pointed out when he came here 
a long time ago, has always been our ability 
to associate with people who were different 
from ourselves and to work together to find 
common ground. And in this day, everybody 
has a responsibility to do more of that. We 
simply cannot want for a tornado, a fire, or 
a flood to behave like Americans ought to 
behave in dealing with one another. 

I want to finish up here by pointing out 
some folks that are up with the First Lady 
that represent what I’m trying to talk about— 
citizens. I have no idea what their party affili- 
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ation is or who they voted for in the last elec- 
tion. But they represent what we ought to 
be doing. 

Cindy Perry teaches second graders to 
read in AmeriCorps in rural Kentucky. She 
gains when she gives. She’s a mother of four. 
She says that her service inspired her to get 
her high school equivalency last year. She 
was married when she was a teenager—stand 
up, Cindy. She was married when she was 
a teenager. She had four children. But she 
had time to serve other people, to get her 
high school equivalency, and she’s going to 
use her AmeriCorps money to go back to col- 
lege. 

Chief Stephen Bishop is the police chief 
of Kansas City. He’s been a national leader— 
stand up, Steve. He’s been a national leader 
in using more police in community policing, 
and he’s worked with AmeriCorps to do it. 
And the crime rate in Kansas City has gone 
down as a result of what he did. 

Corporal Gregory Depestre went to Haiti 
as part of his adopted country’s force to help 
secure democracy in his native land. And I 
might add, we must be the only country in 
the world that could have gone to Haiti and 
taken Haitian-Americans there who could 
speak the language and talk to the people. 
And he was one of them, and we're proud 
of him. 

The next two folks I’ve had the honor of 
meeting and getting to know a little bit, the 
Reverend John and the Reverend Diana 
Cherry of the AME Zion Church in Temple 
Hills, Maryland. I'd like to ask them to stand. 
I want to tell you about them. In the early 
eighties, they left Government service and 
formed a church in a small living room in 
a small house, in the early eighties. Today 
that church has 17,000 members. It is one 
of the three or four biggest churches in the 
entire United States. It grows by 200 a 
month. They do it together. And the special 
focus of their ministry is keeping families to- 
gether. 

Two things they did make a big impression 
on me. I visited their church once, and I 
learned they were building a new sanctuary 
closer to the Washington, DC, line in a high- 
er crime, higher drug rate area because they 
thought it was part of their ministry to 
change the lives of the people who needed 
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them. The second thing I want to say is that 
once Reverend Cherry was at a meeting at 
the White House with some other religious 
leaders, and he left early to go back to this 
church to minister to 150 couples that he 
had brought back to his church from all over 
America to convince them to come back to- 
gether, to save their marriages, and to raise 
their kids. This is the kind of work that citi- 
zens are doing in America. We need more 
of it, and it ought to be lifted up and sup- 
ported. 

The last person I want to introduce is Jack 
Lucas from Hattiesburg, Mississippi. Jack, 
would you stand up? Fifty years ago, in the 
sands of Iwo Jima, Jack Lucas taught and 
learned the lessons of citizenship. On Feb- 
ruary 20th, 1945, he and three of his buddies 
encountered the enemy and two grenades at 
their feet. Jack Lucas threw himself on both 
of them. In that moment, he saved the lives 
of his companions, and miraculously in the 
next instant, a medic saved his life. He gained 
a foothold for freedom, and at the age of 
17, just a year older than his grandson who 
is up there with him today—and his son, who 
is a West Point graduate and a veteran—at 
17, Jack Lucas became the youngest Marine 
in history and the youngest soldier in this 
century to win the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. All these years later, yesterday, here’s 
what he said about that day: “It didn’t matter 
where you were from or who you were, you 
relied on one another. You did it for your 
country.” 

We all gain when we give, and we reap 
what we sow. That’s at the heart of this New 
Covenant. Responsibility, opportunity, and 
citizenship, more than stale chapters in some 
remote civic book, they’re still the virtue by 
which we can fulfill ourselves and reach our 
God-given potential and be like them and 
also to fulfill the eternal promise of this coun- 
try, the enduring dream from that first and 
most sacred covenant. I believe every person 
in this country still believes that we are cre- 
ated equal and given by our Creator the right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
This is a very, very great country. And our 
best days are still to come. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 
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Note: The President spoke at 9:14 p.m. in the 
House Chamber of the Capitol. 


Remarks at Kutztown University in 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


January 25, 1995 


The President. Thank you very much. You 
all sit down and relax. Cold outside, warm 
in here. I want to thank Dr. David McFar- 
land for that introduction and for making me 
feel so very welcome here at Kutztown. I’ve 
had a great time already. 

I know that before I came out, your 
Mayor, Mayor Schwoyer, and Congressman 
Holden who came up from Washington with 
me today, Secretary Reich and Secretary 
Riley talked, and I thank them for what they 
said. And I thank, especially, my colleagues, 
Congressman Holden and Secretary Reich 
and Secretary Riley for what they have done 
for the cause of education. 

I am so happy to be here with all of you 
today. There are a lot of reasons I came here. 
One is, I’m beginning to feel old, and I heard 
that you've got a guy my age on your football 
team, and I wanted to—where is he? Where 
is Chuck Roseberry? Where is he? Stand up. 
Where are you? [Applause] I know he’s here 
somewhere. Where are you? Yes. That's 
good. 
You know, it’s all I can do every morning 
to get up and go jog, and I resent you. I 
can’t believe it. But I’m impressed. I’m also 
glad to be joined here by your former Con- 
gressman, Gus Yatron, and your former Sen- 
ator, Harris Wofford. I thank them both for 
being here along with Catherine Baker Knoll, 
our State treasurer. Thank you, Catherine 
Baker Knoll, for coming—our State treas- 
urer. I’m glad to see you, too. And our neigh- 
boring Congressman, Paul McHale, wanted 
to come but he could not. There’s a very im- 
portant vote this afternoon in the Congress, 
and the Congressman Holden has already 
gone back; besides, he’s heard this speech 
before. [Laughter] 

I want to say how very proud I am to be 
here, because this is a time of great challenge 
for our Nation, and I believe that this institu- 
tion represents a big part of the answer to 


that challenge. 
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You know, just a few months ago, I had 
a brief roundtable with a lot of your commu- 
nity leaders, businesspeople, teachers, and 
students, who are associated with the efforts 
of this fine institution to help solve the prob- 
lems of this area, to get an education to peo- 
ple, to help the businesses grow, to help start 
new businesses. 

I wanted to come here because I was very, 
very impressed with your entrepreneurial de- 
velopment and global education center, the 
work you've done for small businesses, the 
work you've done for minority businesses, 
the work you've done to try to bring together 
people of all ages and all backgrounds who 
want to get an education, and whe want to 
serve and who want to help. And I'd like to 
ask all these folks who just met with me to 
stand up, because I learned a lot from them, 
and I’m grateful for what they did. Would 
you all stand up, please? Thank you very 
much. vd 

There’s one other group of people I'd like 
to acknowledge who are here who represent 
a lot of what I talked about last night, who 
are young people trying to serve our country 
at the grassroots level by helping people solve 
their problems. They are the members of the 
Pennsylvania Service Corps, part of 
AmeriCorps. They're working to help people 
build housing, to reduce neighborhood vio- 
lence, to clean up the local environment, to 
help people with AIDS. Busloads of them 
are here, and you just heard from them. 
[Laughter] I thank them for their enthu- 
siasm, their devotion to their country, and 
for symbolizing what I think all of us have 
to do more of: learn and gain by serving and 
giving. 

You know, this is a beautiful rural area. 
I understand I am the first President since 
1948 to come to this county, and the first 
person ever to visit this community as Presi- 
dent. And I am delighted to be here. 

Pennsylvania as a whole, and this area have 
been through dramatic and sweeping eco- 
nomic changes in the last several years. The 
economic opportunity that made Pennsylva- 
nia one of the great manufacturing States of 
America and one of the great economic pow- 
ers of the entire post-cold-war world have 
changed; those forces have changed dramati- 
cally. And as those of you who are younger 
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enter your adult years and look forward to 
the future, you know that we have moved 
from an industrial age to an information age; 
you will hear it everywhere. 

What you may not hear is that it does not 
mean that manufacturing will be less impor- 
tant. Quite the contrary, if we do it right, 
it means that America will continue to be 
the leading manufacturing country in the 
world. But more and more and more, manu- 
facturing will require more knowledge, high- 
er skills, a better education, fewer people 
producing more things, which means that 
education will be important, and it will also 
be important for us to continually be able 
to start more and more new businesses. 

Big enterprises are like the Federal Gov- 
ernment: we're downsizing. We're making 
the Federal bureaucracy smaller so we can 
give the money back to you to educate peo- 
ple, to provide tax relief, to bring the deficit 
down, to fight crime. That’s what we’re 
doing. That is very, very important. It matters 
to your future that Federal debt is now 
$10,000 a family less than it would have been 
if our deficit reduction plan had not passed. 
It matters that the economic programs have 
helped to contribute to this enormous rise 
in productivity in America. And we have over 
6 million new jobs in our country now in the 
last 2 years, with low inflation and with every 
prospect of continuing our growth. 

But what's going to enable us to solve our 
problems over the long run is the ability and 
strength of the American people to solve 
their problems at the local level, to make the 
most of their own lives, and to work together 
in communities. I said last night in m 
speech, and I will say again today, that I be- 
lieve what our country needs is a New Cov- 
enant based on an old idea, the idea that, 
with opportunity must come responsibility. 
They have to go hand in hand. If you don’t 
have both, you can’t solve the problems of 
America. 

If you tell people to be responsible all the 
time and they never get any benefit out of 
it, pretty soon they get tired and quit. But 
if people just always say, I want my rights, 
and we don’t think about what responsible 
conduct is for ourselves and our friends and 
neighbors, then pretty soon our society 
comes apart. We have to have both. And we 
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have to base our efforts in community after 
community after community where people 
can sit down, the way these people did with 
me today, and talk to each other and work 
with each other to develop the God-given po- 
tential of all of our people. 

In the world we are moving into, the suc- 
cess of the United States as a whole will be 
more dependent than ever before on the suc- 
cess of every community to educate and de- 
velop the capacities of every person who lives 
in the community, everywhere and every- 
place. We don’t have a person or a commu- 
nity we can walk away from and turn our 
backs on. 

That’s why, even though we've been cut- 
ting Government spending—and last year for 
the first time in 25 years, we cut both defense 
and domestic spending, except for Medicare 
and the health programs of the Government 
and Social Security, of course—we cut do- 
mestic and defense spending for the first 
time in 25 years to deal with the deficit. 

But we did not cut education. We ex- 
panded Head Start. We expanded our efforts 
to help our public schools achieve edu- 
cational excellence. We set up a program to 
try to support networks like the ones I saw 
today, for businesses to work with schools to 
help young people who don’t go to 4-year 
colleges at least get some education and 
training after high school, so they can get 
better jobs and have higher incomes. We re- 
formed the college loan program so that stu- 
dent loans now are less costly to middle class 
students, have better repayment terms, and 
they actually cost the Government less in 
terms of tax dollars. It is a good program. 

And with all of that, let me remind you 
of what the fundamental facts are in this 
economy and why these efforts are so impor- 
tant. Even though we had 6 million new jobs 
in the economy in the last 2 years, even 
though we had more high-wage jobs coming 
back into our economy in 1994 than in the 
last 5 years combined, most Americans are 
working a longer work week than they were 
working 15 years ago for about the same in- 
come once you make adjustments for infla- 
tion. 

Most of our people have found that this 
new exciting global economy, which moves 


with lightning speed and opens up vast op- 
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portunities for people who can take advan- 
tage of it, has left them working harder for 
less, with less security. All these changes are 
great if you can always get a new job, but 
if you’re the one losing the job, the change 
doesn’t look very good. 

So what our job is, is to make more success 
stories, like the programs I see here. It is 
to empower more schools to do what this one 
did, to drop their categories and open their 
walls and reach out to all kinds of people, 
and make education a community enterprise 
and a lifetime enterprise. That is what we 
must do. 

And that is why I say to the American peo- 
ple and to the Congress, we have gotten the 
deficit down, and we have gotten the econ- 
omy going, and there are more cuts we can 
make in Government spending, and we can 
afford to provide some more tax relief to 
hard-working Americans, but we should do 
it with a focus on education so that we can 
raise people’s incomes who have worked 
harder for less in the short run with the tax 
relief, but in the long run with better edu- 
cation, which is the only way to raise people’s 
incomes over the long run. 

You think about the things that this coun- 
try’s done in our past that really did some- 
thing for the economy. I think you can make 
a compelling case that, at the end of World 
War II, the passage of the GI bill did more 
to explode the American economy than any 
other single action, because it made it pos- 
sible for our returning servicemen to go back 
to school and to get an education. And that 
money has repaid itself many times over. 

So I have said that that’s the kind of thing 
we ought to focus on now. The middle class 
bill of rights that I proposed last night to the 
American people and to Congress—and as 
I said, it might better be called a middle class 
bill of rights and responsibilities because you, 
by definition, have to be responsible to take 
the benefits of it—focuses heavily on edu- 
cation in three ways, and I want to emphasize 
them. 

First of all, I think you ought to be able 
to deduct the cost of education after high 
school from your taxes. You think about it: 
If you own a home, you can deduct interest 
from your taxes. And in the early years of 
a home mortgage, it’s almost all interest. Why 
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do we do that? Because we want people to 
be able to own their homes. If you run a 
business and you invest in new equipment, 
you can deduct the cost from your taxes. Why 
do we do that? Because we want our busi- 
nesses to modernize. You know, the stories 
I heard over here before I came out were, 
the cost of equipment is going up dramati- 
cally, but now we can produce more with 
fewer people. We've got to support that. 

But if our people today can’t get an edu- 
cation—not everybody needs a 4-year college 
degree—but if they can’t get an education, 
if the systems aren’t there for that education, 
they may not get to the homeowning. They 
may not have the American dream that we 
want. So I say, if education is the most impor- 
tant thing for personal success in the 21st 
century, we ought to permit people to deduct 
the cost of it from their taxes: Raise your 
income in the short run; raise your income 
in the long run. 

Audience Member. That's right, Bill! [Ap- 
plause] 

The President. That’s right. You know, we 
flew that person up here from Washington, 
and I was beginning to think they weren't 
going to say anything. [Laughter] 

The second thing I want to say is, we want 
to broaden the number of Americans who 
can invest tax-free in an IRA, an individual 
retirement account, but we want to let peo- 
ple withdraw from the IRA, tax-free, to pay 
for education expenses, so that you can take 
better care of yourself. 

The last education component is, we want 
to take about 70 different programs the Fed- 
eral Government runs in training, which re- 
quire enormous administrative costs, collapse 
them and give the money to the American 
people who are eligible for them. So if a per- 
son loses a job and is on unemployment, or 
if a person is in a lower wage job so they're 
eligible for Federal training help, instead of 
having to figure out which of 70 programs 
you qualify for, you just get a voucher of 
$2,600 a year—up to that—for 2 years, and 
you take it to this school, or take it to a local 
community college or take it wherever you 
choose if you’re eligible to get it. It’s a kind 
of a GI bill for American workers. It will 
make a huge difference. And it’s the kind 
of thing Government ought to be doing: less 
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bureaucracy, more direct help to people to 
get the education and training they need to 
grow and to learn. 

I want all of you to help me do this for 
you. We are trying to change the focus of 
the National Government to the grassroots 
of America. There are a lot of other things 
that I will be talking about over the next few 
weeks that are part of this New Covenant, 
welfare reform, what we're going to do in 
crime to lower the crime rate and implement 
the crime bill, what we’re going to do to try 
to grow the economy, and other ways. But 
nothing, nothing can make a bigger dif- 
ference than trying to get more education 
and more people in more ways. So I hope 
that you will do two things: first, I hope you 
will say, with your voices, without regard to 
your party, “Cut the deficit. Cut spending. 
Reduce the size of the Federal bureaucracy. 
Keep on doing what you’re doing, but do not 
cut education. Increase investment and edu- 
cation so we can grow this economy and grow 
America.” And I hope you will support the 
middle class bill of rights, and I hope you 
will support the AmeriCorps program in 
Pennsylvania, and I hope you will support— 
[applause|—I hope you will support the pro- 
grams at this school to develop entrepreneurs 
because they're all grassroots community- 
building programs that develop the ability of 
people to fulfill their own dreams and bring 
us together across the lines that divide us. 

You know, I don’t have an—literally, I 
don’t have a clue about which of the people 
I was sitting and talking with this morning 
were Democrats, which were Republicans, 
who was an Independent. I don’t have any 
idea who they voted for in the last election. 
I probably should have checked. [Laughter] 
I mean, I don’t. Why? Why? Because they 
are organized around developing the poten- 
tial of the people here. They have built a 
community of interest where everybody wins 
by helping everybody else. Now, that’s what 
makes America go. That’s what makes Amer- 
ica grow. I see it when I visited these com- 
munity services programs. I see it, as I said 
last night in my speech, when I go out after 
a disaster. I mean, it’s a terrible thing to say, 
but if you go to one of these places where 
they're putting sand bags on a levee against 
a flood or where they’re trying to help people 
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deal with the aftermath of the fires, as I saw 
in California, the earthquakes, people have 
their shoulders back and their heads held 
high and their eyes are clear and their voices 
are strong. Why? Because they know they 
matter. 

And when Americans get in trouble, you 
know, we would take the shirt off our back 
for people. And we fight, and we work in 
these things, because we know we matter, 
because we're doing something that makes 
us feel better and stronger and we’re helping 
other people as well. We have to return that 
spirit to our country every day, in every way, 
in all of our activities. That is what this is 
all about, and we can do that. 

So what I want to say to you is, we've got 
a lot of economic challenges, and we’ve got 
some profound social problems. But we can 
deal with them, we can solve them, we can 
move on them. I see it—I have seen all over 
this country. I am telling you, there is not 
a problem this country has that is not being 
addressed in a way that all of you will be 
proud of by somebody, somewhere. What we 
have to do is to figure out a way to galvanize 
and organize and energize all of that work 
so that it spreads across our whole country. 

The New Covenant is a way of thinking 
about that. Responsibility in return for op- 
portunity, building this country at the com- 
munity level, that’s what I’m committed to 
doing. My role in that will be in this coming 
Congress to try to pass the middle class bill 
of rights, to try to emphasize education, to 
try to keep downsizing the Federal Govern- 
ment and controlling the deficit and cutting 
unnecessary spending, but building up those 
things which will enable people to make the 
most of their own lives. That is my job. 

Your job is to support institutions like this 
to get all the education you can to break 
down the walls between business and govern- 
ment and education at the grassroots level 
and to try to help me pass this. Would you 
do that? I need you. I hope you will, and 
I want your support for it. [Applause] 

Folks, the best days of this country are still 
before us. This is the most exciting era we 
have ever known. You are going to see oppor- 
tunities in the next 20 years for people to 
make a living in exciting and interesting ways 
that we could not have imagined 20 years 
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ago. But our job is to make sure that, as Presi- 
dent Kennedy said, “the rising tide lifts all 
boats.” We can’t have an America where 20 
or even 40 percent of us are the only ones 
that really z well in this global economy, 
and it need not be that way. 

But if we want our best days to lie ahead, 
we have got to—we have got to say we are 
going to get an education for all of our peo- 
ple. It’s going to be a lifetime project. Our 
educational institutions are going to become 
the center of our communities. We're going 
to tear down the walls that divide us. We’re 
going to make education available to every- 
body, and we’re going to use the power of 
Government not to expand or create a new 
bureaucracy but to empower people at the 
grassroots level to chart their own future and 
to make their own lives in this new and excit- 
ing age. 

That is our mission. If we do it, our best 
days are ahead. I want that more than any- 
thing for you, for our children, and our 
grandchildren and our country. And I can 
tell you, the world still needs that. There are 
a lot of things out there in the rest of the 
world that are still a threat to decency and 
humanity and progress. You saw this terrible 
terrorist attack in the Middle East the last 
couple of days. The world needs a strong 
America, and Americans deserve it. And 
we're going to get it with your help. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:36 p.m. in the 
fieldhouse. In his remarks, he referred to David 
McFarland, president of the university, and 
Mayor James Schwoyer of Kutztown. 


Remarks to University Presidents 
January 26, 1995 


Well, good morning. I’m delighted to see 
all of you, and most of you, I’m delighted 
to see you again. We’re glad to have you at 
the White House. As all of you know, in the 
State of the Union, I did my best to restate 
my vision for our country and the role of edu- 
cation and educational institutions in that vi- 
sion. 

The job of every American at the close of 
the 20th century is to do what we can to 
guarantee that, as we move to the next cen- 
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tury, the American dream will be available 
to all of our people, and that our country 
will remain the world’s strongest force for 
freedom and democracy. That means, to use 
my formulation, that we have to make some 
profound changes in our country which will 
require a New Covenant of commitment to 
opportunity and to responsibility, a commit- 
ment to the strength of our communities and 
the work of citizenship. We have to empower 
our people to make the most of their own 
abilities. We have to expand opportunity 
without expanding bureaucracy in the infor- 
mation age, and we have to enhance our se- 
curity at home as well as abroad. 

The work of education does all that, and 
helps us to strengthen our communities at 
the grassroots level. And as I said the other 
night, the middle class bill of rights I’ve pro- 
posed should be called the bill of rights and 
a goeagecrs because as all of you know 
well, you can’t give somebody an education, 
you can only give them the opportunity for 
an education. It’s something that people have 
to seize for themselves. 

In the last 2 years, we’ve made remarkable 
progress on the education front, from ex- 
panding Head Start to passing the Goals 
2000 program. It’s promoting reforms within 
our public schools, like charter schools and 
the character education movement that the 
Secretary of Education has done so much to 
promote, to promoting the partnerships from 
school to work for the young people who 
don’t go to universities, to dramatically 
changing the student loan program in ways 
that have lowered the cost of the loans, im- 
proved the repayment options for students, 
cut down on the paperwork for institutions 
of higher education, and miraculously low- 
ered the cost of Federal Government as well. 

I’m very pleased with all this, but as all 
of you know, we still have a lot to do. I want 
to talk a little bit today about the middle class 
bill of rights and a couple of other issues that 
are very, very important. To emphasize the 
importance of the bill to me, I'd just ask us 
all to remember that, as exciting as this new 
world is for all of us, most Americans are 
still working a longer work week for the same 
or lower wages than they were making 15 
years ago. There is an education premium 
in this new economy that is greater than has 
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ever been the case in the entire history of 
the Republic, ever. And your work, your mis- 
sion and your opportunities, therefore, are 
greater than ever before. 

It’s also true, as I have seen recently with 
Dr. Wilson at Cal State Northridge or yester- 
day at Kutztown University in Pennsylvania 
or at the Carl Sandburg Community College 
in Illinois, that the institutions of higher edu- 
cation themselves are probably the most sig- 
nificant institutions in America today for re- 
building a sense of community and effective 
citizenship at the grassroots level, because I 
see it over and over again: People from all 
ages, all income groups, all walks of life, all 
political backgrounds, all races, meet to- 
gether, tear down the walls between them 
and work to solve problems. 

I had a fascinating, fascinating session yes- 
terday at Kutztown talking with the business 
leaders and immigrants and students about 
what they were doing to prepare their area 
to succeed in this new time. 

The middle class bill of rights does some- 
thing we should have done a long time ago: 
It gives a deduction for the cost of education 
after high school; it provides for tax-free 
withdrawals from an IRA and gives a broader 
number of people access to an IRA for the 
cost of education; it collapses about 70 of our 
education and training programs into one 
block and lets people, not local governments 
but people draw down a voucher worth 
$2,600 a year for up to 2 years for education 
and training programs of their choice. 

These programs, a lot of these training 
programs were organized and established at 
a time when there weren’t as many grassroots 
community options as there are now. And 
so all these three things, it seems to me, have 
a major contribution to make to increasing 
the number of our people who are in edu- 
cational programs, increasing the strength of 
our communities and the strength of our 
economy. And we need the help of every uni- 
versity and college administrator and execu- 
tive, professor and student in this country to 
pass this program. 

There is a great push for a middle class 
tax cut in this Congress, and it is appropriate 
because of the stagnant incomes of most mid- 
dle class Americans, and because we have 
succeeded in getting control of the deficit 
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and in getting the economy going again. The 
middle class bill of rights. is paid for fully by 
spending cuts. In fact, we will offer in our 
budget more than twice as many spending 
cuts as the tax relief costs, so that we'll have 
further deficit reduction and pay for the mid- 
dle class bill of rights. I would urge you to 
support that concept, too. We have our re- 
sponsibilities here, and we ought to pay for 
whatever we do. 

I'd like to make two further points. One 
is, I know that all of you are working on this 
and worried about it, and I know the demo- 
graphic changes in our country have put 
great pressures on you. But in the 1980's, 
the cost of a college education was the only 
thing that went up more rapidly than the cost 
of health care in the market basket of fami- 
lies’ essentials. So one of your responsibilities 
in this is going to be to try to hold down 
the costs. Cynics are saying that if we provide 
tax relief for the cost of a college education, 
that a lot of college executives will simply 
raise the cost of education to deal with prob- 
lems at home. We cannot let that happen. 
We've got to send a signal to America that 
if you do this, we will use this opportunity 
to put more people in our institutions and 
give more people opportunity. 

The last point I want to make before intro- 
ducing the Vice President is—and he will talk 
about this at greater length—is that we do 
not want to lose the ground we have gained. 
We do not want to see overall cuts in edu- 
cation programs. Our budget will reduce the 
deficit, dramatically cut the budget, and not 
cut education programs. 

We do not need to see a cap in the direct 
loan program. The direct loan program is sav- 
ing the Government money, saving the stu- 
dent money, and saving the institutions time 
and money. We do not want it—if you don’t 
want to join it, that’s your business, but you 
ought to have the opportunity to do it. The 
Government should not tell you, you cannot 
become part of this. 

The Secretary of Education has done a su- 
perb job in administering this program and 
we don’t want to back off of it. There are 
other programs, as you know, which are pro- 
foundly important to you, the work study 
program, the Pell grants and others. We are 
committed to keeping them intact. So I ask 
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you for your support for the middle class bill 
of rights. I ask you to make it clear to the 
Congress that you will not take advantage of 
this by using it basically to increase costs for 
the same services; this is going to be used 
to expand educational opportunity, and I ask 
you to fight to keep the reforms that we’ve 
put in place and the programs that you've 
relied on over the years. We can do these 
things, and if we do, we will truly be moving 
forward in a dramatic way for all of our peo- 
ple. 


[At this point, the Vice President and Sec- 
retary of Education Richard Riley made re- 
marks. | 


The President. Thank you very much, 
Secretary Riley. Before I turn the micro- 
phone over to President Kelly of Tulane, I 
wanted to just emphasize two other points, 
if I might. 

First, one of the things our administration 
has tried to do is to make sure that we all 
work together to do what was necessary here 
in Washington make sense of our common 
efforts. And Tom Glynn is here from the 
Labor Department, and I want to say a spe- 
cial word of appreciation to the cooperation 
of the partnership that the Education and 
the Labor Departments have had on all these 
issues; Secretary Shalala, from the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, who 
used to be in your line of work, and some 
days wishes she still were—[laughter|—Joe 
Duffey, who used to be in your line of work 
and who probably almost never wishes he 
still were—{laughter|—because he had such 
a good job at the USIA; Sheldon Hackney, 
who used to be in your line of work and I 
think it just depends on what day it is— 
[laughter|—done a great job at the National 
Endowment for the Humanities; and of 
course, our wonderful adviser and leader on 
science and technology, Jack Gibbons, is 
here; Carol Rasco, the Domestic Policy 
Council Chief in the White House, and oth- 
ers. We're all honored to be here with you. 

There is one other point I wanted to make 
that none of us mentioned. And that is, I 
want to begin by thanking you for responding 
so well to the call I issued in a letter to all 
of you last September on national service, 
and I asked you to support the AmeriCorps 
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program and the whole concept of service 
for students and do what you could to en- 
hance that. I got hundreds of letters back, 
literally hundreds of letters back. It was a 
very rewarding exchange, and there are even 
three colleges: Hampshire in Massachusetts, 
Loyola of Chicago, and Earlham in Indiana 
that have agreed to match the $4,725 edu- 
cational grant that every AmeriCorps student 
earns in a year with a grant from the college 
to double the impact of it. And so, doubtless, 
they'll be getting more AmeriCorps students 
in some places. But that’s a very good thing 
to do. 

There are those who believe that we ought 
to eliminate the AmeriCorps program. I 
think that would be a terrible mistake be- 
cause it—it again, it does all the things that 
I think we should be doing. It promotes edu- 
cation, it promotes citizenship, it strengthens 
community bonds, and it is totally non- 
bureaucratic. It involves people helping oth- 
ers, one on one, in established grassroots or- 
ganizations. 

So we understand that the new Con- 
gress—many of the Members came in with 
a commitment to slash spending, and we’ve 
been slashing spending. We'd like to have 
some help. And we understand that they 
came in with a commitment to reduce the 
size of the Federal bureaucracy. We've been 
doing that. There are 100,000 fewer people 
here today than there were on the day I be- 
came President. We'd like to have some help 
doing that. 

We just don’t believe that raising the cost 
of going to college, reducing access, under- 
mining national service, is the way to do it. 
And we want to work with them in good faith, 
but we think we have to have your help in 
supporting the right kind of tax cuts that raise 
incomes in the short run and in the long run, 
through education, and the right kind of 
budget cutting. Those are the two requests 
we ask of you. Help us get the right kind 
of tax cuts, the right kind of budget cuttings; 
let’s do it in a way that will increase the in- 
comes and the opportunities of the American 
people so that we really do expand access 
to the American dream. 

Thank you. 
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NoTE: The President spoke at 9:16 a.m. in the 
Indian Treaty Room at the Old Executive Office 
Building. In his remarks, he referred to Blenda 
Wilson, president, California State University, 
Northridge, and Eamon Kelly, president, Tulane 
University. 


Remarks to the World Economic 
Forum 


January 26, 1995 


Good evening, and thank you, Professor 
Schwab, for that introduction. I’m pleased to 
join all of you, especially Secretary-General 
Boutros-Ghali, Councillor Cotti of Switzer- 
land, and Prime Minister Carlsson of Swe- 
den. And I’m delighted to have this oppor- 
tunity to speak to the World Economic 
Forum. 

Let me begin by saying I’ve very much 
enjoyed listening to the questions you asked 
the Secretary-General and to his answers. I 
was profoundly moved by the wisdom of his 
answer about the media. I wrote it down, 
and now I will use it in the next press con- 
ference. I noted you also talked about the 
academic wisdom and the media power rep- 
resented in your group. I hope also there is 
academic power and media wisdom in your 
group. 

The thoughts that you shared and the 
projects that grow out of your meetings clear- 
ly are going to play a vital role in determining 
the issues that dominate all of our inter- 
national agenda. Your opinions will play a key 
part in shaping the debate on some of the 
most important issues of our time. 

Two years ago, I took office with the strong 
conviction that the American people, as all 
the people of the world, were facing a new 
and rapidly changing global economy. I be- 
lieved then, and I believe more strongly now, 
that the incomes and living standards of 
Americans are tied directly to what happens 
outside our borders. It is now impossible to 
separate international and domestic eco- 
nomic concerns. As soon as our administra- 
tion began its work, we devised a detailed 
strategy to set a new direction. And during 
the last 2 years, we have devoted ourselves 
to preparing our country and our people for 
this global economy and to creating an inter- 
national system of free and expanding trade 
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that benefits not just the American people 
but all the world’s people. 

We've made good strides. The essential 
first step for us was to put our own house 
in order. Let’s not forget that, 2 years ago, 
it was a very open question whether the Unit- 
ed States could summon the political will to 
cut our deficit significantly. But as many of 
you who specialize in global economics had 
urged for years, we changed that dynamic. 
We did the hard work. We cut the deficit 
dramatically, more than $600 billion, or 
about $10,000 for every family in our coun- 
try. 

This year, the deficit will shrink for the 
third year in a row, for the first time since 
Harry Truman was the President of the Unit- 
ed States. Cutting the deficit has helped us 
to create almost 6 million new jobs in the 
last 2 years, to keep the inflation to 2.7 per- 
cent and to boost our exports by 11 percent. 
The combined measure of unemployment 
and inflation is at its lowest point since 1968. 
In fact, a survey of your own members last 
year concluded that the United States is now 
the most competitive economy on Earth, and 
we appreciate that, and we’re going to do 
our best to keep it that way. 

To ensure that, we know we must continue 
to invest in our own people, to empower indi- 
viduals to take advantage of the opportunities 
of the global economy and to make the most 
of their own lives. Today, when exports ac- 
count for so many of our high-skill, high- 
wage jobs and when what we earn depends 
so directly on what we know and what we 
are capable of learning, education is more 
important than ever before. 

That’s why I proposed as part of my mid- 
dle class bill of rights, that we make edu- 
cation and training more accessible than ever 
before in the United States, through a range 
of tax cuts for students of all ages and 
through a system of cash vouchers for people 
who have been laid off and must be re- 
trained. Another part of our strategy has 
been to lay the foundation for a new era of 
global growth and open markets in the cen- 
tury to come. 

Already, after 7 years, we've made some 
real progress by adopting the GATT treaty. 
Those negotiations were begun here in the 
United States under Presidents Reagan and 
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Bush. They were completed, they were ap- 
proved by Congress, and I was proud to sign 
them into law last year. That’s the most ambi- 
tious trade agreement ever. 

We also brought the NAFTA treaty into 
force with support from both Democrats and 
Republicans, and since then, trade with our 
NAFTA partners have accounted for 100,000 
new American jobs. On the basis of the 
agreement forged at the Summit of the 
Americas last month, we’ve begun to create 
a free trade zone for our own hemisphere. 
And finally, we've extended our efforts to the 
booming economies of the Asia-Pacific re- 
“sa At the APEC summit in Jakarta, we 
orged an agreement to create a vastly more 
open trade area there by 2020. All told, these 
2 years in the United States have been one 
of the most intense and productive periods 
of economic innovation, both domestically 
and internationally, in recent times. 

But while the promise of these new ar- 
rangements is clearly enormous, their bene- 
fits will not simply fall into our lap. Indeed, 
with the completion of this array of trade 
agreements, we're entering a new and dif- 
ficult phase of the global economy. Now, we 
face the challenge of turning visions into con- 
crete realities, a time for painstaking efforts, 
for dismantling the old barriers and creating 
the new arrangements, brick by brick, for im- 
plementing these new trade pacts and com- 
pleting the architecture of the international 
economy. 

It’s also a time for careful reform. We must 
reexamine the international institutions that 
have played such an important role in the 
post-war era and consider how they are 
adapting to the new realities. These institu- 
tions have served us well for nearly half a 
century. In many respects, they still do. They 
have evolved with the changing world econ- 
omy, discarding old missions and assuming 
new ones. 

But as all of you know, change in the world 
economy has taken on astonishing dimen- 
sions. Globalization has met the growth in 
interdependence on a scale that would have 
been inconceivable a decade ago, that richly 
rewards good decisions and good policies. 
But we've also seen that 24-hour markets can 
respond with blinding speed and sometimes 
ruthlessness that the statesmen of the 
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Bretton Woods era never would have imag- 
ined. 

And for that reason, at last year’s summit 
in Naples, my G-7 colleagues and I saw the 
need to review our international economic 
institutions, identifying new needs and evalu- 
ating how best to adapt the institutions to 
meet the tremendous challenges of the 21st 
century. This review will be a central part 
of our discussions at the Halifax summit in 
June. 

In just the last few weeks, the crisis in 
Mexico has reminded us that the road ahead 
will have its difficult stretches. Mexico today 
has an economy with strong fundamentals 
and a capacity to grow and to meet its obliga- 
tions. But partly because Mexico relied on 
too many short-term foreign loans, a fallen 
market confidence turned into a dangerously 
self-fulfilling prophecy. 

I am confident that the guarantee program 
we are putting together to put Mexico back 
on track will win approval in our Congress . 
and will make a difference in the world econ- 
omy. The combined leadership of the U.S. 
Congress, the Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and the Secretaries of Treasury 
and State are constructing a creative and un- 
precedented package. Some have said it’s just 
foreign aid and a bailout. Well, they're not 
right. It’s the kind of response to address a 
problem before it spreads that the new world 
economy demands. 

Failure to act could have grave con- 
sequences for Mexico, for Latin America, for 
the entire developing world. More impor- 
tant, our approach will safeguard hundreds 
of thousands of Americans whose livelihoods 
are now tied to Mexico’s well-being. So it’s 
the right thing to do for the rest of the world, 
but it’s also the right thing to do for America. 

The crisis in Mexico has helped to show 
us again just how much smaller our world 
has become and how our stake in what hap- 
pens in other countries has dramatically in- 
creased. This is not just true for economic 
affairs but also for a whole range of other 
problems, like attacking the capital move- 
ments by drug cartels and organized crime, 
dealing seriously with the interconnection of 
global terrorisms or environmental policies 
that have regional impact or social policies 
that bear on the global population issue. 
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The challenge before us is to adapt our 
international institutions, to deepen the co- 
operation between nations so that we can 
confront a new generation of problems that 
know no national borders. Indeed, the job 
of constructing a new international economic 
architecture through our trade agreements 
and the revitalization of our institutions is, 
for our generation, as pressing and important 
as building the postwar system was to the 
generation of the Marshall plan and Bretton 
Woods, the heroic generation of Dean Ach- 
eson and Jean Monnet. Then they had the 
immense job of proving that democracy and 
capitalism could provide for fulfilling and 
meaningful lives in the aftermath of war and 
in the face of the rival system of communism. 

Today our job, again, is to persuade people 
that democracy and free markets can give all 
people the opportunity to live out their 
dreams, but we must do so without the prod 
of a rival political system to contend with or 
the fresh memory of war to spur us on. 

Today, as never before, we can see the ex- 
traordinary possibilities that lie before us in 
the 21st century. It promises to be an era 
in which free people, working across open 
borders, will have a chance to create growin 
prosperity, economic security, to fulfill their 
God-given potential and their dreams as 
never before in human history. 

But it won’t happen without hard work, 
real dedication, and clear vision. I am glad 
to be speaking to this group at Davos because 
you are exactly the kind of people who must 
help make certain that the international sys- 
tem we build works fairly and safely. We 
must rise to the example of our predecessors. 
We must forge a system that will benefit the 
people of all walks of life and all parts of 
the globe, not just those for whom the global 
economy now holds the very richest opportu- 
nities. 

We must do it because it’s the right thing 
to do, because it’s the fair thing to do, and 
because, ultimately, it is clearly in all of our 
best interests. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke by satellite at 12:47 
p.m. from Room 459 of the Old Executive Office 
Building to the meeting in Davos, Switzerland. 
In his remarks, he referred to Klaus Schwab, 
World Economic Forum founder; United Nations 
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Secretary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali; Falvio 
Cotti, Chief, Department of Foreign Affairs, Swit- 
zerland; and Prime Minister Ingvar Carlsson of 
Sweden. 


Interview with Tom Brokaw of NBC 
Nightly News 
January 26, 1995 


State of the Union Address 


Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President, your Chief 
of Staff, Leon Panetta, said that your State 
of the Union speech the other night was the 
most important one of your Presidency. 
When you got back to the living quarters and 
you were alone with Hillary, how did the two 
of you critique it? 

The President. Well, I thought it was ef- 
fective in the sense that I got a chance to 
get back to the basic values and the basic 
ideas that got me into the race for President 
in the first place, really that drove my whole 
public service career before I became Presi- 
dent. It was a little longer than I wanted it 
to be, partly because I was frankly not antici- 
pating that the Congress and especially the 
Republicans would respond as positively as 
they did to some of the things that I said. 
And I appreciated it, but it lengthened the 
speech some. 

That was a good problem to have. That 
was what my friend Mack McLarty calls a 
high-class problem. 

Mr. Brokaw. Well, I always get the im- 
pression, though, that once you get up there 
and get into a roll, so to speak, it’s pretty 
hard for you to sit down; you love art of politi- 
cal oratory so much. 

The President. Well, I like—the State of 
the Union I like because it really gives the 
President an opportunity that’s not there at 
any other time of the year to talk both to 
the Congress and to the American people in 
a way that goes way beyond ordinary politics 
and partisanship and at least gives the oppor- 
tunity to go to the heart of the problems and 
the challenges and the opportunities of the 
country. 


President’s Popularity 
Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President, we did a poll 


that began really shortly after the State of 
the Union speech. Good news and bad news 
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for you in it. Your job performance rating 
is 51 percent positive, 40 percent negative. 
Those people who agreed with the goals of 
the State of the Union Speech, 58 percent; 
only 9 percent disagreed. But then this ques- 
tion: Bill Clinton, do you think that he’s a 
man of strong convictions, or is he easily 
swayed? Those who felt that you had strong 
convictions, 31 percent; easily swayed, 61 
percent. That’s a continuing problem for you. 

The President. It is, but it’s obviously a 
problem of perception rather than reality. If 
you look at all the strong opponents I’ve got, 
I wouldn’t have them if I didn’t have strong 
convictions. No other President, while sitting 
in office, has ever taken on the NRA. I did, 
at great cost. We reversed 12 years of trickle- 
down economics and reversed this deficit in 
a brutal fight where we prevailed by only one 
vote in each House, largely because the 
Members knew they would be angering the 
wealthiest and most powerful people in our 
society by raising the income taxes in the top 
1.2 percent. 

I took on the strongest constituencies in 
my own party, including my friends in the 
labor movement, to pass the Brady bill. I took 
on the banking interests of the country to 
reduce the costs of the student loan program 
and lower the cost of it. So I clearly am a 
person of strong convictions who has taken 
on brutal, tough fights. I went forward with 
the Haiti mission when nobody was for it. 

So it’s clear that, (a) I'll take on unpopular 
things; (b) I'll make enemies; and (c) I'll fight 
until I win. 

But we live in an environment in which 
I think maybe because of the way it’s covered 
and maybe because of my style, because nat- 
urally I don’t talk in ways that try to threaten 
people; I like to try to bring people together. 
Maybe I've contributed to my own problem. 

But the historic record is that we have 
taken on tough fights others ignored and 
walked away from; we got results because we 
fought through to the end. And that, it seems 
to me, if you just take the four examples I 
gave you, will be the enduring truth. And 
my job now is to show the American people 
as this new Congress meets that I will work 
with them in a reasonable way. I don’t think 
they want to be hard-headed and totally un- 
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compromising, but there are some things that 
I will draw the line on and fight for. 


New Covenant 


Mr. Brokaw. But with all due respect, Mr. 
President, you used that phrase the other 
night—the New Covenant was a phrase that 
you used in your acceptance speech, but then 
once you took office, you didn’t put many 
of those issues front and center and until the 
Republicans just beat your brains in on No- 
vember 8th, like the middle class bill of 
rights, for example, talking more about lean- 
er Government, a higher minimum wage, 
school prayer you even made some ref- 
erences to. 

The President. Now wait a minute, let’s 
go back. That’s simply not true. What did 
I do when I first got here? What was in the 
first economic plan? I said to the American 
people, “We've got to bring the deficit down 
and get the economy going first. So I cannot 
afford to give all the middle class a tax cut. 
We're going to start with a working families 
tax cut that this year will lower taxes $1,000 
a family, for every family with an income of 
under $26,000.” 

Now we did something miraculous. In the 
whole history of American politics, nobody 
has ever given a tax cut to 15 million Amer- 
ican families and kept it a secret. But some- 
how I succeeded in doing that. We made 90 
percent of our small businesses eligible for 
a tax cut. We gave a tax cut to people who 
start new businesses. We made a good first 
step, and I said, “In ’93, let me get the deficit 
down. Let’s get the economy going. Let’s 
give these people a tax cut. Then we'll come 
back and do the rest.” 

In terms of reducing the Government and 
the bureaucracy, they didn’t start that, my 
goodness, we did. When the Republican ad- 
ministrations were here, we've now got 
100,000 fewer people working for the Fed- 
eral Government than we did on the day I 
became President. If the Republican Con- 
gress passes no other bill, we will have 
250,000 fewer people working here at the 
end of my 4-year term. We'll have the small- 
est Government since Kennedy was Presi- 
dent. Now that’s stuff we did. We did that. 
I may be a poor communicator of it, but that 
was at the centerpiece. 
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I sent welfare reform legislation to the 
Congress last year, and when they didn’t pass 
it, we just kept on giving States permission 
to get around the Federal rules to move peo- 
ple from welfare to work and to support re- 
sponsible parenting, 24 States, more than 
were given waivers from the Federal rules 
in the previous 12 years combined. 

So I believe what I said in the State of 
the Union Address is consistent with what 
I’ve been trying to do. I think a lot of people, 
in all candor, thought that the health care 
program was against that because they were 
convinced it was a big Government program. 
I don’t think it was a big Government pro- 
gram, but I did bite off more than I could 
chew. I tied to do too much too quick. 

But if you look at what we’ve done, it’s 
consistent with the New Covenant message 
all along. 


Presidential Initiatives 


Mr. Brokaw. Part of the case against Bill 
Clinton that will be made even by your 
friends from time to time is that you talk the 
talk, but don’t walk the walk. Take minimum 
wage. Our polls shows that there is an over- 
whelming majority for it. But you’ve made 
it clear from the White House that you’re 
not going to go up and make the fight to 
the last breath on Capitol Hill for minimum 
wage. 

The President. That is not at all what I 
have done. First of all, who reversed 12 years 
of flagrant deficit spending? We did by one- 
vote fights in both Houses in the most brutal 
fight anybody can remember. We did that. 
We walked the walk and took a lot of grief 
for it. 

And one of the reasons the Democrats lost 
this last session in this last election is because 
the Republicans convinced the voters that we 
raised everybody's taxes when what we did 
was raise taxes sharply on the top 1.2 percent, 
and a lot of those folks funded those cam- 
paigns. 

We took on the NAFTA fight. It was 
deader than a doornail when I became Presi- 
dent, and we brought it back to life. We took 
on the NRA on the Brady bill and the assault 
weapons ban. You may agree or disagree— 
no other sitting President had ever done it. 
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charge. 

On the minimum wage, Senator Kennedy, 
clearly a big supporter of the minimum wage, 
suggested to me before the State of the 
Union Address, he said instead of putting a 
number in there, why don’t you challenge 
the Congress in a bipartisan fashion to come 
up with a reasonable number. If you say a 
specific number on your own, even though 
everybody knows you want to go to $5, if 
you say it, then the Congress, the Repub- 
licans may feel that they have to be for some- 
thing else. Let them take credit for it. 

Now, I don’t know who told you in this 
White House that I’m not going to push for 
it, but I’m going to push very hard for it. 
But I think—if you look at realistically where 
we are, we have a majority in both Houses 
in the hands of the Republicans. We have 
leaders in the Republican Party—the Repub- 
lican majority leader says we ought to abolish 
the minimum wage altogether. 

I have to create the conditions in which 
we can raise the minimum wage if I possibly 
can. I want the Congress to do it in a biparti- 
san fashion. I want them to have a full share 
of credit for it. I will work very hard for it. 
But I don’t want to waste a lot of time making 
strong posturing and undermining the 
chance that we can raise it. I want to raise 
it. I want it to get done. 

And I think in the end—Theodore Roo- 
sevelt said, who was a very good speaker, that 
in the end the measure of what we do should 
be what we do not what we say. So I’m doing 
my best to actually get it raised. 


Entitlement Programs 


Mr. Brokaw. It seems to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that one of your greatest challenges in 
the next year or so is to reconnect to those 
middle and working class families that have 
traditionally voted Democrat that have 
strayed now from the fold. Their children are 
going to be saddled with great debt as a result 
of the entitlements that are building up year 
after year. Why don’t you take on entitle- 
ments, including Social Security and Medi- 
care, in terms of getting the cost under con- 
trol, by not eliminating them and not reduc- 
ing the benefits, but maybe cutting back on 
the COLA’s, the cost of living increase, taxing 
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the wealthy more for Medicare, and saying 
to the country candidly, we have to do some- 
thing about this? 

The President. Well, let's look at the 
record. First of all, in 1993, in that budget 
battle that passed by one vote, we did take 
on Social Security. We asked upper income 
Social Security recipients to pay a little more 
on their income to bring them in line with 
private pensions. And it was a big issue in 
the last election. The Republicans ran against 
us on it. They said we were wrong. It was 
the responsible thing to do. 

We lowered the rate of Medicare increases 
by taking disciplined steps to bring the cost 
under control. And I said all along that I 
thought that upper income Medicare recipi- 
ents, people with incomes of $100,000 a year 
or more, might have to pay more for it in 
order to fund health reform and bring the 
cost under control over the long run. 

But I do not believe that we should mis- 
lead the American people. Let’s just take So- 
cial Security. Social Security has produced 
a surplus for this budget for years and years, 
ever since the Social Security reform in the 
mid-eighties. We take in more every year 
than we pay out in Social Security. Social Se- 
curity payments are the same percentage of 
our income today that they were in 1972. 

Now, it is today not a problem for the defi- 
cit. Medicare and Medicaid, the medical pro- 
grams, have been a big problem. We have 
got to them down. We have got to control 
the inflation rate there. And we are working 
on it. And I think that it has to be taken 
on. I met with Senator Kerrey the other day, 
and I told him we would have to continue 
to work on these things. But I think it’s very 
important that we understand what we’re 
doing and what we’re not doing. I don’t think 
we have to hurt the vast number of Medicare 
recipients. I don’t think we have to pretend 
that Social Security is contributing to the def- 
icit when it’s not. 

Mr. Brokaw. Yes, but it will be if we con- 
tinue at the projected rate. 

The President. That’s right. It will be by 
the year 2019 or something. And we will have 
to have at some point in the future another 
effort like we had in 1983 to take a hard look 
at it and deal with it. And we have to preserve 
the integrity of the system, and the American 
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people plainly are willing to see us do some 
things. 

We're now raising the retirement age 
gradually, as you know, under the law passed 
years ago from 65 to 67, and we'll look at 
that. 

Mr. Brokaw. But it’s 

The President. But the main thing we 
have to do—let me just say this—the main 
thing we have to do is to get health care costs 
more in line with inflation and continue to 
control other spending. We have brought the 
deficit down a lot. We can bring it down 
some more, but we need to do in a way that 
is really—that is fair and disciplined. That’s 
why I’ve challenged the Republicans; let’s 
work together on this. Let’s try to—you want 
to help now. We had to do it all alone with 
one party for 2 years, now we can do it in 
a two-party way, and I think it will be good. 

Mr. Brokaw. But in your speech the other 
night and most remarks from the Republican 
side as well, they say, “Well, Medicare will 
be off the table. Social Security will be off 
the table.” We've learned in the last couple 
of weeks about what a hot button, for exam- 
ple, veterans’ benefits are. 

We can’t get to where we need to get to 
without dealing honestly with these entitle- 
ments, can we? 

The President. Well, first of all, we're 
dealing dramatically where we need to get— 
the deficit of this country, as a percentage 
of our annual income, is much lower than 
it was when I took office. We've taken 
$10,000 in national debt off every family in 
the country. We’re moving in the right direc- 
tion. 

The issue is not, do we have to deal with 
health care costs in Medicare and Medicaid, 
the issue is, how do we deal with it. How 
do we deal with these other problems, and 
what is the fair way to do it. 

What I said was that I didn’t think we 
should have Medicare cuts to pay for tax cuts. 
I thought that was wrong. I think the Amer- 
ican people think that is wrong. 

You know, we are working very hard, and 
we'll have some more proposals to control 
the rising costs of Medicare. But I think the 
American people want us to do it in a way 
that doesn’t take benefits away from needy 
senior citizens who have paid into this pro- 
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gram and are entitled to be taken care of. 
And I think we can do it. You know, we're 
moving in the right direction. The economy 
is coming up. The deficit is going down. 
We’re moving. The basic components of the 
deficit now are interest on the debt accumu- 
lated between 1981 and 1993 in rising health 
care costs. And so we have to understand that 
it’s going to take a while to get that down. 
Most of the burden we’re paying now on the 
deficit is because of those two things. And 
we can solve them. We have to solve them 
with discipline. 

We can also continue to cut other pro- 
grams. We're cutting a lot of other Govern- 
ment spending in this budget: $140 billion 
in spending cuts. 


Balanced Budget 


Mr. Brokaw. Your Labor Secretary, Rob- 
ert Reich, says that a balanced budget is not 
a high priority for your administration. Is that 
a fair statement? 

The President. Well, it’s not a high prior- 
ity maybe for the Labor Secretary. What is 
a high priority is continuing to control the 
deficit and moving it down, driving it, driving 
it. What he meant, I think, was that no one 
believes you can do it overnight or in the 
next year or two, and that if we adopt a bal- 
anced budget amendment before the people 
vote on it, they’re entitled to know, does this 
mean their taxes are going up, does this mean 
they're going to cut Medicare and Social Se- 
curity across the board, what is the price of 
it, will you get the same economic benefit 
if you take the deficit down to two percent 
of our annual income, or one percent? What 
are we trying to do? 

The Kerrey commission itself said that the 
long term goal of the country should be to 
at least have the annual deficit down at about 
two percent of our income because we're in- 
vesting that much every year and we'd be 
more or less like a State government or a 
private business running their books and bal- 
ancing them. 


Education and Retraining 


Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President, in the course 
of your administration, it is indisputable that 
more than 5 million new jobs have now been 
created; but, unfortunately, once you get just 
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below the senior management level, purchas- 
ing power has stayed flat at best. It has not 
declined. 

The President. Absolutely. 

Mr. Brokaw. You've put a big emphasis 
on job retraining and so on. But given the 
new technology of the workplace, aren’t we 
going to get to a situation in this country 
where we are fixed? Those who are extremely 
well educated will do well, the rest are going 
to have to scramble for their working life- 
time. 

The President. | wouldn't characterize it 
quite that way, but you've put your finger 
on the biggest problem of the economy. If 
your goal is what my goal is, which is to open 
the American dream to all Americans who 
are willing to work for it, and you recognize 
that in a knowledge-based economy as op- 
posed to the old industrial economy, edu- 
cation is the key to income, then it becomes 
more understandable how we could have had 
5.6 million new jobs in 2 years, the lowest 
inflation in 30 years, the lowest combined in- 
flation in unemployment in 20 years, the low- 
est African unemployment in 20 years, and 
still, no income increases for most people. 

It’s because, in the global economy and 
with all of this technology changing, it tends 
to depress wages except for those who are 
educated. That’s why I think the middle class 
bill of rights is the right answer: Encourage 
people to get a tax cut by investing education 
in theirs and their children, and take these 
Government training programs and collapse 
them and just give a check or a voucher to 
people to go back to school. 

I think—you know, I’ve been going to 
these community colleges, these other col- 
leges that are community-based. I think that 
you're going to see the educational institu- 
tions of the country become the focal point 
for business and labor and small business 
people getting together to train and educate 
and raise incomes. That is the only thing we 
can do, over the long run, to restore the 
American dream. So my view is, give people 
the tools they need to take care of themselves 
by lowering their tax burden now and raising 
their income in the long run. 

It is going to be a challenge—this by the 
way is going on in every industrial country— 
but we have the capacity to do it, because 
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we've got so much grassroots strength in 
these community educational institutions if 
we can get people to take advantage of it. 

Mr. Brokaw. But isn’t this whole problem 
of job creation in America going to ultimately 
prove to be a great frustration for welfare 
reform, because we've talked so much about 
making welfare recipients go to work and 
learn to get a job when there are not jobs 
out there for people right now that pay a 
living wage who are not even on welfare? 

The President. Well, but there are two 
issues here, and let’s separate them, because 
for the first time in our country’s history in 
this new age, they are separate. There’s cre- 
ating jobs and raising incomes. We're creat- 
ing jobs and more high-paying jobs, but the 
income levels generally are not rising. 

What we have to do is to raise the basic 
income level, which is what the working fam- 
ily tax cut and the minimum wage increase 
is all about, get people from welfare to work, 
but we also have to raise incomes knowing 
that creating jobs won't necessarily raise ev- 
erybody else’s income. They’re two separate 
things. That’s why we need both welfare re- 
form and the minimum wage increase and 
the middle class bill of rights to pass. They’re 
two different things. We can do them. Is it 
going to be easy? Of course not. If it were 
easy, it would already be done. But if we 
work together, we can make a difference. We 
can change the course of our future if we 
work at it. 


President’s Safety 

Mr. Brokaw. Let me ask you about a cou- 
ple of other issues. Another man has been 
arrested today for making a threat on your 
life. There have been all kinds of incidents 
here at the White House, a plane crashing 
into it, a man firing off rounds from Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. Has this made you more un- 
easy as, essentially, the target who lives here? 

The President. No. 

Mr. Brokaw. Really? 

The President. No. | think—I have two 
reactions to all of it. First of all, some of it 
may be coincidental. These things happen 
from time to time and may run in waves. 
Secondly, throughout our history, any leader 
who raised strong hopes and wanted to make 
big changes has tended to spark an adverse 
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reaction too, just almost like a law of physics. 
If you’re moving strongly in one direction, 
you will have an equal and opposite force 
in the other direction. 

And I do think as I said the other night 
in the State of the Union Speech, there is 
a certain level of frustration and anger in the 
country that is being channeled in ways that 
often makes us see each other as enemies 
rather than just opponents in a certain sense. 
And I think that’s bad. I think that—what 
I have to do and what I tried to do in the 
State of the Union Speech, is to say, “We’re 
all Americans. We've go to look at each other 
in ways that enable us to build people up. 
And I hope we can change the atmosphere 
and make it more positive.” 

But for me, personally, I don’t ever think 
about it. You can’t afford to think about it. 
You realize that—I mean, every day I just 
have a certain number of hours in the day. 
I have this job for a certain amount of time. 
I’ve got to focus on what I can do for the 
American people. And the Secret Service is 


very good. They do a terrific job. They're bet- 
ter at it today than they were last year. They 
get better all the time. And you can’t have 
perfect protection. You can’t be perfect. So 
I don’t think much about it. 


Hillary Clinton 

Mr. Brokaw. Will Hillary have as active 
a role and as public a role in the second half 
of the first term as she has had in the first 
half? 

The President. 1 think she will plainly 
have an active role and a public role. In many 
ways today as we speak she’s out at the Uni- 
versity of California at San Diego dedicating 
the Eleanor Roosevelt College there and vis- 
iting again a hospital to emphasize her con- 
cern about having more women take advan- 
tage of mammographies under Medicare, 
something that is a big concern to both of 
us, not only because of what happened to 
my mother but because so many women suf- 
fer from breast cancer. And she can’t not do 
that. 

You know, when I met Hillary, she was 
already involved in the preblems of families 
and children. When we were in law school 
she took an extra year to work on children 
and family problems. And when we went 
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home to Arkansas we always worked together 
on these family problems and these health 
care problems. It’s the work of her life, and 
she'll keep on doing it, and I would encour- 
age her to do it. 


Speaker of the House 


Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President, what do you 
think of Newt Gingrich? 

The President. | think he’s a very interest- 
ing fellow. I think he’s got a lot of good ideas. 
I think he’s open to looking at things in new 
and different ways. 

Mr. Brokaw. Do you think he plays fair? 

The President. Well, you know, let me 
say I think for right now what I want to say 
is, we need to focus on playing fair with the 
American people in the future. And we differ 
on some things, and I’m sure we'll have our 
fights and arguments, but my commitment 
to him is a commitment to the American peo- 
ple. The American people gave the Repub- 
licans the majority in the House and Senate. 
The people who were there elected their 
leaders. He has made some clear statements 
that he wants to change the country in ways 
that are positive and in ways that I think we 
can work together on. So I’m going to get 
out there and try to work with him. 

Where I disagree with him, I will disagree. 
I am strongly committed to national service. 
I don’t want to see us do away with it. I hope 
I can change his mind on that, and if not, 
I hope I can prevail. There are other areas 
where we disagree, but if we’re going to work 
together to reduce the bureaucracy and ex- 
pand opportunity in this country, then we 
ought to do it, and we ought to look to the 
future, not to the past. 


Baseball Strike 


Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President, is there any- 
thing that you can do about the baseball 
strike? 

The President. I'm certainly trying. You 
know, I have named Mr. Usery the mediator, 
and I talked to him this morning. I asked 
him to get the parties back together in the 
strike and to give me a report by February 
the 6th, and if he couldn’t get them to agree, 
he should actually make a proposal and tell 
them what he thinks they should do based 


on having heard all sides. 
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Mr. Brokaw. Would you throw out the 
first ball on a game that was being played 
by so-called “replacement players”: 

The President. Well, I elced the players 
and the owners ought to come back together 
and give us a baseball season. I think they 
ought to give us spring training. You know, 
they have this feeling that baseball is always 
a game, not just a business. There are com- 
munities in spring training areas all over the 
South that are dependent on them for in- 
come and opportunity. But there are peo- 
ple—there’s still a significant percentage of 
the American people, probably you and I 
among them—who really believe baseball is 
something special. And you know, there’s a 
few hundred owners and a few hundred 
more players, and baseball generates $2 bil- 
lion worth of revenues every year; about a 
thousand people ought to be able to figure 
out how to divide that up and give baseball 
back to the American people, and I hope 
they'll do that. 


Mexican Loan Guarantees 


Mr. Brokaw. You've also been working 
very hard this week on Mexico, pressing for 
a $40 billion fund to help prop up the peso. 
Even the most casually informed American 
taxpayer is going to say, “Wait a minute. Why 
do we want to risk $40 billion of my money 
for Mexico, when you look at the experience 
of the last 15 years in South America when 
some very sophisticated banks and other in- 
vestors simply got burned by putting dollars 
down there?” 

The President. Well, they did, but we're 
not going to risk it. That’s the difference. And 
I want to point out, one, we should help Mex- 
ico because it’s in our interest. They're our 
third biggest trading partner. We've got $40 
billion at risk and three quarters of a million 
jobs in America. Secondly, we have other in- 
terests at risk. We have the prospect of a 
new flood of illegal immigration if there’s an 
economic collapse in Mexico. Thirdly, if 
Mexico has an economic collapse, we know, 
from what we've seen already that it will 
bleed off into Argentina and all these other 
countries that are supporting our move to 
support more democracy and more free mar- 
ket economics in Latin America. So we have 
interests there. 
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Now, this is not foreign aid. It’s not a loan. 
It’s not a gift. We are cosigning a note. That’s 
what the loan guarantee is. And we will only 
do it if we have good collateral. Mexico has 
never failed on any of its financial obligations 
to us in the past, and this will be something 
where we will cosign a note with good collat- 
eral. I think it’s in our interest. I know it’s 
not popular, but it’s in our interest clearly 
and we should do it. 


Russia 

Mr. Brokaw. Do you think that Boris 
Yeltsin is in charge of Russia every day? 

The President. | think he is in charge of 
Russia. 

Mr. Brokaw. Every day? 

The President Well, if he’s in charge, he’s 
in charge every day. I think he’s running the 
government. He’s the elected President. 


He’s been much more vigorous in the last 
few days in his assertion of policy with regard 
to Chechnya. The United States supports the 


territorial integrity of Russia and all of its 
neighbors, but we want to see an end to the 
violence there and a political reconciliation. 
I do believe he’s in charge, and he’s the elect- 
ed President, and we’ve worked with him and 
our country is better off. There are no Rus- 
sian missiles pointed at America now for the 
first time since the dawn of the nuclear age. 
We're destroying 9,000 nuclear weapons and 
ways of delivering them. We’re moving in the 
right direction there. 


Super Bowl XXIX and the 1996 Election 


Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President, I want to 
conclude with two scorecard questions. Who 
do you like in the Super Bowl, and who do 
you most want to run against in 1996? 

The Presidenié. 1 want the Republicans to 
decide who I’m going to run against, and I'll 
abide their judgment and gladly receive 
them. And I’m for the team from California. 

Mr. Brokaw. Now, Mr. President, there’s 
northern California and a southern Califor- 
nia. [Laughter] One has a lot more votes than 
the other. 

The President. They do. 

Mr. Brokaw. You're not going to get off 
by just saying California. 
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The President. Both those communities 
voted for me. And I’m going to be for them. 
[Laughter] 


NoTE: The interview began at 11:42 a.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House and was em- 
bargoed for release until 4 p.m. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of this 
interview. 


Statement on the Baseball Strike 
January 26, 1995 


America has been living without baseball 
for far too long. Now, as the strike drags on, 
it threatens the start of the 1995 season. It 
could well damage ihe economies of the 
spring training States. It is imperiling the 
livelihoods of tens of thousands of workers 
whose jobs depend on baseball. And it is try- 
ing the patience and depressing the spirits 
of millions of baseball fans—including me. 
It is time for this strike to end. 

It has always been my belief—and it con- 
tinues to be—that the baseball strike, like any 
labor dispute, should be settled through 
good-faith bargaining between the parties. It 
was with this principle in mind that I en- 
dorsed the Secretary of Labor’s proposal to 
appoint the best mediator around—former 
Labor Secretary Bill Usery—to help the par- 
ties sort out their differences. 

Over the last 2 days, I have spoken with 
Secretary Reich and with former Secretary 
Usery about the status of the strike negotia- 
tions. We discussed all of the alternatives. I 
remain convinced that the best way to get 
baseball back for America is for the parties 
to reach their own settlement. But we cannot 
wait indefinitely. 

This morning, I asked Bill Usery to bring 
the owners and the players back to the table, 
and to step up the pace and intensity of his 
mediation efforts. 

I have asked him to report back to me by 
February 6 with the progress they have 
made. If the parties have not-reached an 
agreement by then—or are not on track to- 
wards a speedy settlement—I have asked Mr. 
Usery, if he believes it appropriate, to put 
forth his own recommendations for a pro- 
posed settlement between the parties. 
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I hope it doesn’t come to that. I urge the 
owners and the players to give their full sup- 
port to this mediation effort, and to settle 
this unfortunate dispute themselves. It is 
time to put behind us the rancor and cyni- 
cism that are shadowing the American ideal 
of baseball. It is time to let all the excitement 
that the 1995 season can offer sweep away 
that tarnished image. It’s time to “play ball.” 


Remarks and an Exchange With 
Reporters Prior to a Meeting With 
Welfare Recipients 


January 27, 1995 
O.J. Simpson Trial 

The President. Is everyone in? This is a 
big pool today. 

Q. The O.J. trial is not on 

The President. The O.J. trial hasn’t start- 
ed yet today, has itP Thank goodness it’s in 
California or you all wouldn’t pay any atten- 
tion to what we’re doing. [Laughter] 

Q. Have you been watching it? 

The President. I’ve seen a little of it. I 
saw a little of the argument last night. 


Welfare Reform and the Economy 


I think all of you know, as I said in my 
State of the Union, perhaps the most impor- 
tant legislative issue Congress will take up 
this year is welfare reform. And I strongly 
believe we have to end the welfare system 
as we know it. Tomorrow I’m having a work- 
ing session with Members of the Congress, 
with representatives of State and local gov- 
ernment. 

But I wanted to begin this process by 
meeting with four people here who made the 
decision to choose work over welfare. I thank 
these women for coming in to meet with me, 
and I thank them for the work they've done 
to make the most of their own lives. 

When we meet tornorrow, we need to be 
mindful of how this system has worked, what 
works about it, what doesn’t work about it, 
what the human impact’s going to be, and 
how we really can foster work and independ- 
ence and good parenting. And that will be 
the focus of our discussion today and the 
focus of our discussion tomorrow. 

One other point I'd like to make is that 
today we had the economic report on 1994, 
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and we see now that last year we had the 
strongest economic growth in 10 years and 
the best combined rates of high growth and 
low inflation in 30 years. So we're moving 
in the right direction—or, 25 years. We're 
moving in the right direction. 

And as we take up these decisions in the 
Congress over the budget and over the things 
that we are going to do, I would say we have 
to keep in mind that the most important so- 
cial program is a job. And the most important 
thing that we can do to get to the New Cov- 
enant of more opportunity and more respon- 
sibility is to make sure as we are ese.“ 
to legislate and to create more responsibility 
at the grassroots level, we alsc keep oppor- 
tunity in mind. And so we’ve got to keep the 
economic recovery going. We've got to pass 
responsible welfare reform. And those are 
the two things that I want to emphasize 
today. 

Q. Mr. President, what worries you about 
some of the welfare remedies that are being 
proposed by Republicans in Congress? 

The President. Well, some of them seem 
to say that we should cut people off of assist- 
ance without regard to what will happen tc 
their children and without regard to whether 
they will have an opportunity to get the skills 
they need to move into the work force. And 
I think that’s the thing that bothers me most 
of all. 

The other thing I wanted to do is to make 
sure that as we give more responsibility to 
the States, which is something I strongly sup- 
port—we’'ve given two dozen States permis- 
sion to get out from under Federal rules and 
regulations to try their own remedies; no one 
of us has all the answers to this; nobody does, 
otherwise the problem would be solved—but 
I want to make sure that we do not do it 
in a way that strongly disadvantages some 
States and helps others. I think we have to 
be fair to all States. Not every State at every 
point in time in the future will have the same 
percentage of its citizens eligible for welfare. 

The third thing I want to point out is, I 
think it’s important that we do not forget that 
a lot of people who go on public assistance 
will only do it one time in their lives and 
do it because they hit a bump in the road, 
they have a marriage that breaks up, they 
lose a job, they have some personal misfor- 
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tune. They're there for 4 or 5 months, 6 
months, and then they get off, their lives are 
stabilized, it never happens again. 

I think as we try to deal with the problem 
of long-term welfare dependency, we 
shouldn’t forget and we shouldn’t do any- 
thing that unduly burdens the people that 
never were in danger of being long-term wel- 
fare dependent but do need some short-term 
help. Those are the three things that bother 
me most as we get ready to go into this de- 
bate. 

I think that there is a genuine consensus 
across party lines, regional lines, income 
lines, racial lines that we ought to promote 
work and education and _ responsible 
parenting. I just want to make sure we don’t 
fall into those other traps. 

Q. Mr. President, what do you think of 
the balanced budget? 

Q. Would your plan cost more at the be- 
ginning, though? 

The President. The plan I presented last 
year cost somewhere in the beginning—I 
think we underestimated the savings. The 
more you invest in putting people to work, 
the quicker you will reduce long-term tax- 
payer costs. The more people are put into 
the work force, even if you have to spend 
some money to do it—for example, we gave 
Oregon permission to take the welfare 
checks and actually use it by giving it to em- 
ployers as a wage supplement. They wanted 
to try it, and we said have at it. I'm going 
to be very interested to see whether that 
works. Maybe a lot of States will do that. The 
Government can’t afford a lot of public serv- 
ice jobs. Maybe the answer is to let the wel- 
fare checks go as employer supplements, to 
pay those wage supplements. 

But the point is that however we do it, 
the more we focus on work and giving people 
a living wage and an opportunity to work, 
the better off we'll be. That’s another good 


argument for raising the minimum wage. 


Balanced Budget Amendment 


Q. Mr. President, what do you think of 
the House passing the Balanced Budget 
Amendment? Are you for it? 

The President. I'm glad they adopted the 
Stenholm amendment. 

Q. Are you? 
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The President. Absolutely, it makes the 
bill much better. I still believe that if it’s 
going to be presented to the country, they 
ought to tell the country what’s involved— 
what’s involved. Let’s have—there’s a right 
to know here. I’m all for open Government, 
and I think there’s a right to know what is 
involved. Let the people know what is in- 
volved, both in the short run what will have 
to be cut and what, if any, downsides there 
are, what’s going to happen when we get into 
a recession, how will that be impacted? The 
people need more information about this be- 
fore the legislators vote on it. If it’s going 
to be sent out there, there ought to be a cover 
sheet showing how it would be dene. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:30 a.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of these 
remarks. 
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January 23 

In the afternoon, the President had a tele- 
phone conversation with President Emesto 
Zedillo of Mexico concerning Mexico's 
progress in implementing its economic sta- 
bilization package and the legislation in the 
U.S. Congress concerning a loan guarantee 
package for Mexico. 


January 24 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Miguel Angel Corzo to be a member 
of the Cultural Property Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Paul Cole, Terrance L. Craney, 
Yvette Herrera, and Esteban Soriano to the 
National Skills Standard Board. 
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January 25 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Kutztown, PA. Following his arrival, he went 
to Kutztown State University where he met 
with students, teachers, and area business 
people and residents in the Keystone Gym- 
nasium. 

In the afternoon, the President returned 
to Washington, DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be mem- 
bers of the Panel of Arbitrators and/or Con- 
ciliators of the International Centre for Set- 
tlement of Investment Disputes: 

—Antonio J. Colorado, conciliator; 

—Frederick Frank, conciliator; 

—0O. Jerome Green, conciliator; 

—D. Holly Hammonds, conciliator; 

—David Michael Ifshin, arbitrator; 

—Carolyn B. Lamm, arbitrator; 

—Lawrence B. Low, arbitrator; 

—Robert B. Owen, arbitrator. 

The President appointed Nobel Laureate 
Elie Wiesel to head the Presidential delega- 
tion to the commemoration marking the 50th 
anniversary of the liberation of the Ausch- 
witz-Birkenau concentration and death camp 
to take place on January 26-27 in Krakow, 
Poland. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl to make an official visit on February 
9 


The White House announced the Presi- 


dent will meet with President Issaias 
Afeworke of Eritrea on February 1 at the 
White House. 


January 26 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Kirsten S. Moy as the administrator 
of the Community Development Financial 
Institutions Fund. 

The White House announced the Presi- 
dent has made the following appointments 
to the White House Staff: 

—Kathryn O’Leary (Kitty) Higgins, cur- 
rently Chief of Staff at the Department 
of Labor, will be the new Cabinet Sec- 
retary, with the title of Assistant to the 
President for Cabinet Affairs; 

—Bob J. Nash, currently Under Secretary 
of Agriculture for Rural Economic and 
Community Development, has been 
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named Assistant to the President and 
Director of Presidential Personnel; 

—Rahm Emanuel, currently Assistant to 
the President and Deputy Director of 
Communications, has been appointed to 
the new position of Director of Special 
Projects; 

—John B. Emerson, currently a Deputy 
Assistant to the President, has been 
named Deputy Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Deputy Director of Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs; 

—Stephen B. Silverman, currently a Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President and acting 
Cabinet Secretary, will resume his role 
as Deputy Cabinet Secretary, with the 
title Deputy Assistant to the President 
for Cabinet Affairs. 


January 27 

In the late afternoon, the President met 
with the U.S. Conference of Mayors in Room 
450 of the Old Executive Office Building. 

The White House announced that the 
President has directed a team of U.S. disaster 
experts to travel to Japan on January 30 to 
tour areas affected by the recent earthquake. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Frank J. Biondi, Jr., to be a member 
of the President’s Export Council. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Stephanie Gonzales to the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on White House Fellow- 
ships. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Clayton Lukow as Chair and Federal 
Representative of the Big Blue River Com- 
pact Commission. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following members of the Advi- 
sory Committee for the 1995 White House 
Conference on Aging: 

—James E. Birren; 

—David K. Brown; 

—Robert Butler; 

—Karyl Eckles; 

—Charles J. Fahey; 

—Evelynn C. Gioiella; 

—Lou Glasse; 

—Ed Haas; 

—Henry Jay Hannigan; 

—James Santiago Hena; 

—Carmela Lacayo; 

—John E. Lyle; 
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—RMartha A. McSteen; 
—Mary Mulvey; 

—Ron Pollack; 

—Steve Protulis; 
—Eugene Rinaldi; 
—Teresa Scannelli; 

—E. Percil Stanford; 
—Jeannette C. Takamura; 
—Eric G. Tangalos; 
—Don Watanabe. 
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Submitted January 23 


Janet Bond Arterton, 

of Connecticut, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the District of Connecticut, vice Jose A. 
Cabranes, elevated. 


Willis B. Hunt, Jr., 

of Georgia, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
Northern District of Georgia, vice Horace T. 
Ward, retired. 


Susan Y. Illston, 

of California, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Northern District of California, vice Bar- 
bara A. Caulfield, resigned. 


Charles B. Kornmann, 

of South Dakota, to be U.S. District Judge 
for the District of South Dakota, vice John 
B. Jones, retired. 


John L. Bryant, Jr., 

of the District of Columbia, to be a Member 
of the National Museum Services Board for 
a term expiring December 6, 1997, vice 
Helmuth J. Naumer, term expired. 
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Submitted January 24 


Maxine M. Chesney, 

of California, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Northern District of California, vice John 
P. Vukasin, Jr., deceased. 


Karen Nelson Moore, 
of Ohio, to be U.S. Circuit Judge for the Sixth 
Circuit, vice Robert B. Krupansky, retired. 


Marianne C. Spraggins, 

of New York, to be a Director of the Securi- 
ties Investor Protection Corporation for a 
term expiring December 31, 1997, vice 
Thomas J. Healey, term expired. 
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